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Cost Crisis Awards 


On Page 108 of this week's issue, 
STEEL reveals names of the winners of its 
1958 Cost Crisis Awards Competition. As 
you remember, your favorite metalwork- 
ing weekly last year feverishly explored 
new ways to lower unit production costs 
through efficient use of new or improved 
capital equipment. STEEL’s editors recog- 
nized that the cost crisis—created by lev- 
eling or shrinking sales volume, greater re- 
sistance to price increases, and continuing 
upward cost pressures—constituted metal- 
working’s most challenging crisis since 
World War IL. 

Instead of sitting in the well advertised 
ivory tower and theorizing, STEEL’s editors 
invited comments from the firing line. 
They asked full time employees of metal 
producing or metalworking plants, particu- 
larly production, engineering, and _ pur- 
chasing supervisors, to describe how they 
had cut production costs through the use 
of more efficient equipment. 

Four thousand seven hundred thirty-one 
(somehow, that looks more impressive 
than 4731) readers requested entry blanks. 
From the replies, Sree: selected 130 en- 
tries as potential editorial material. Forty- 
eight features were published, ten of 
which won top awards. Top awards, of 
course, were ten handsome, square, glass- 
walled Atmos clocks, suitably marked and 
engraved. 

At this point we could list the names 
of the winners, but we have no intention 
of spoiling the suspense. After whetting 
your interest, we have no additional re- 
portorial responsibilities. The completed 
report awaits your attention, beginning 
(as previously mentioned) on Page 108. 


Ms 


R. C. Griggs, who asked us not to bother 
acknowledging his letter, was kind enough 
to send some curious speculation on the 
letter “M” in manufacturing. The big 
three, he said, are Men, Materials, and 
Machines. Men are the Most important, 
and Must be fired with high Morale 
through the best use of their Mentality and 
Muscle. Material is the second Most 
important, and Must be treated to the 
best Methods. Machines are the third 
Most important, and Must be given the 
Maximum amount of Maintenance. The 
successful Management of the three Ms is 
derived from a Meeting of the Minds at 
the top, with the results Made available to 
others through word of Mouth and other 
Messages. In the end, if Marketing and 
Margin are sound and realistic, then 
Money will accrue from the sale of Mer- 
chandise created by Manufacturing. 

That’s a Mighty Mellow. Manipulation, 
Mister. 


Momentous 


behind the scenes 


a 
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Avuncular Interest 


Henry Ford is reputed to have remarked 
that he didn’t care what people said about 
him, so long as they spelled his name cor- 
rectly. The remark is probably true be- 
cause most individuals shudder when they 
see their names mutilated in print. We 
received a pleasant communication from 
a gentleman in Springfield, Ohio, but be- 
cause we can’t make out his name for sure, 
we're not going to risk hurting him by a 
chance spelling. He is a watchman at the 
Springfield Mfg. Co., and confesses that he 
has read SreeL every week for 17 years. 

The teaser about the bus lines from 
Gnadenhutten to Ashtabula to Wapakoneta 
(SteEL, Feb. 16, p. 6) interested him be- 
cause he has several nephews in Gnaden- 
hutten, and he wants to know the an- 
swer before he springs the problem on 
them. Thank you for your interest, sir— 
and the answer is 12. Must be right purty 
down in Gnadenhutten at this time of 
the year, with the cottonwood and willow 
budding along the banks of the Tusca- 
rawas, and the faintest haze of green 
creeping over the hills. 


Tra La Department 


Because today is the first day of spring 
(or the second, if your watch is slow), let 
us give it the observation it deserves. If 
you are 19 or 90, it doesn’t make any 
difference; mentally, that is. Hit the 
beat Jackson: 

I’m looking for a rhyme with a deep 

sea swing, 

I’m looking for rhyme with a lilt; 

A rhyme that sort of wiggles, and 

matches up with spring, 

And swings like a braw Scot's kilt. 

With a change of pace, 

With a banjo strum, 

And the throbbing beat 

Of the big bass drum. 

Away with all the songsters who sing 

soft songs, 

Away with all the sticky 

spring; 

Let’s junk the lutes and lyres, and beat 

on big brass gongs, 

And slap on the bull fiddle strings- 

You could love like mad 

Should your arteries thrum 

In spring, to the beat 

Of a big bass drum! 


stuff on 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 59) 
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AMF CUTS COSTS, builds a better 
pinspotter with Republic ELECTRU- 
NITE® Mechanical Tubing. On the 
initial order, ELECTRUNITE saved 
American MAachine & Foundry 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
$34,000 in manufacturing their 
famous AMF Automatic Pinspotter. 
tommy AIF was able to eliminate boring 
and grinding operations because 
ELECTRUNITE met O.D. tolerance 
requirements. This feature resulted 
in a savings of $15,000 in fab- 
ricating operations. Another 
$19,000 was saved on the cost of 
ELECTRUNITE as compared with 
tubing previously used. In uni- 
formity, quality, original costs, 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical 
Tubing can save you time and 
money, too. Call Republic, or mail 
coupon for facts. 


GOOD PERFORMANCE PLUS ECONOMY provided by Republic Steel 
Pipe make it ideai for a wide range of industrial piping applications. 


Illustration shows steel pipe used for steam, air, waste, and sprinkler REPUBLIC MANUFACTURERS’ COARSE WIRE to meet every production 
system lines. Beyond low cost and long life, Republic Steel Pipe permits need. Box Binding and Stapling, Brush Handle, Chain, Garment Hanger 
fast, economical installation. Because each length of Republic Pipe is are only a few of the qualities regularly produced. Large tonnages are 
uniform in strength, ductility, and wall thickness, operations including shipped to manufacturers of fan guards, wire partitions, concrete rein- 
cutting, threading, bending, and welding are simplified. For complete forcing specialties, plated shelves, racks and grilles, and numerous other 
information on types, sizes, and specifications, contact your nearest products. Republic wire metallurgists are available to help you in 


oO 


Republic Pipe Distributor. Or send coupon. solving production problems. Write today. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. ST-6865-A 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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with this complete dry chemical line! 


Now! FULL-POWER Fire Fighting 


5-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL — 


2%-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


200-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


30-POUND WHEELED UNIT 


DRY CHEMICAL 


20-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


Kidde top-rated portables and 


wheeled units kill more fire... faster! 


SS 


10 


From the powerful new 2%4-pound portable, on up to the giant 200- 
pound wheeled unit, Kidde dry chemical extinguishers pack the 
extra punch needed for stubborn blazes, for full-power fire fighting. 
Available in pressurized 2%, 5, 10, 20 and 30-pound capacities, 
Kidde dry chemical portables feature simple, one-two operation, are 
easiest of all portables to operate, even while wearing gloves. Kidde 
portables have no valves to turn, no pins to pull, need no bumping 
or inverting. Just aim, pull trigger, and fire’s out! All are quickly 
and easily pressurized, have dust- and moisture-proof gauges which 
show at a glance when unit is charged. 


The 200-pound Kidde pressurized wheeled unit discharges a 40-foot 
dry chemical stream faster, has an extra 50 pounds of fire-smother- 
ing dry chemical to knock down fire quicker. It’s faster and easier 
to operate... just remove pin, swing toggle lever, and flip on-off 
lever. Easy to maneuver because of its low center of gravity and 
larger wheels. Truly a one-man fire engine! 


All Kidde extinguishers are granted top rating by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, are the finest extinguishers on the market today. Get 
more information about this complete line of full-power fire fighting 
equipment. Write to Kidde today! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
360 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
‘se Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Shortage Interests Engineer 


I was much interested in your article, 


“Engineer Shortage To Recur; Counter 
It with Creativity” (Feb. 16, p. 108). May} 


I have a copy of this article? 
C. L. Devendorf 

Chief Engineer 

Aircraft & Missile Engineering 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Downey, Calif. 


Thoughts on Depreciation 


After reading “What Depreciation Re- 
form Does American Industry Want?” 


(Mar. 2, p. 69), I would like to submit | 
my thoughts on depreciation allowances, 


The facts are best presented in list 
form: 

1. The general opinion is that deprecia-~ 
tion allowances under the present Federal 
Tax Code are resulting in confiscation 
of corporate assets. 

2. Large corporations have been re~ 
luctant in recent times to issue new 
equity securities. 

3. Various financial analysts and a Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank claim that cash-earn- 


ings better represent corporate profitabil- 
ity due to accelerated depreciation and 
amortization. 


4. Since depreciation allowances result | 


in added cash availability, and this cash 
used for capital investment, future na- 
tional productivity should increase. 

Considering these facts carefully, the 
following may be concluded: 

1. Realistically speaking, as a result of 
inflation, rapidly increasing technology, 
and tax law, the depreciation allowances 
and debt securities are being substituted 
for equity investments as a source of 
funds for capital expansion. 

2. Since investment is so important in 
determining our economic level, if de- 
preciation allowances are thrown open, 
the cyclical fluctuations in investment 
may be more difficult to control and more 
disastrous. 

3. Due to rapidly increasing technology 
and obsolescence, replacements must be 
made at modern cost. 

In view of these conclusions, I believe 
the double-declining balance method al- 
lowing 20 per cent maximum declining 
balance depreciation charge per year is. 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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ANOTHER NEW 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENT 


MADE OF BYERS 
AMBALLOY STEEL 


hMBALLOY HIKES CAPABILITIES OF VITAL PARTS 


How technically competent is your source of aircraft quality steels? Byers Amballoy steel users 
are served by trained metallurgists. Amballoy is uniform in workmanship, quality and cleanli- 
ness. Amballoy cuts rejections, improves product performance, meets exacting requirements. 


Evaluating materials for ultra-critical aircraft and missile applications? Consider Amballoy. 
Byers high-quality specialty steels boost performance of gear blanks, motor hubs, upset sections, 
tension rods, screw shafts, steering knuckles, piston assemblies, high stressed latch and catapult 
hooks, flanges, and gusset plates. Versatile Amballoy is increasing payload factors in scores of 
longitudinally and transversally loaded parts. For details, write: A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Mighty mite. This straight bevel gear for 
power unit of Hiller Helicopter has a work- ee 
horse assignment demanding plenty of ( B) 
strength and stamina. Made of AISI-E A M BY E R S 5 

9310 Byers Amballoy Steel to Specifica- a : C 0 Mt PAN Y 

tion AMS 6260E at Vard, Inc., Pasadena. 


a 


aircraft quality steels from a technically competent source 


PAYLOADER’ maneuverability 


“Power-steering makes a big difference 


... works faster in close quarters” 


That’s one of the significant comments 
of J. T. Williams, plant manager and 
Edwin Daugs, “PAYLOADER” operator, of 
Grede Foundries Inc. at Reedsburg, Wis., 
concerning their model H-25. This Mil- 
waukee company, with seven plants in 
the Midwest, has enjoyed many years of 
profitable experience with “PAYLOADER” 
tractor-shovel use in their steel, gray 
iron, ductile iron and alloy iron casting 
Operations. 

The Reedsburg product is ductile iron 
and its Model H-25 has important duties 
there day and night. It breaks the molds 
on the floor, then picks up sand and cast- 
ings and delivers them to the shakeout. 
Jt takes used sand to the muller and de- 
livers 30-35 loads of reconditioned sand 
per hour to the molding stations .. . 
also hauls limestone and coke. 


Power-steering is one of the many 
features of the new H-25 “PAYLOADER” 
that makes it more productive. Its 2,500 


Ibs. carry capacity is 25 to 50% more 
than has heretofore been available in a 
6-ft.-turning-radius tractor-shovel. It has 
power-shift transmission for fast, easy 
shuttling and maneuvering and includ- 
ing exclusive two-speed ranges in reverse. 
Power-transfer differential is another ex- 
clusive in its size class —a feature that 
transfers more power to the other drive 
wheel when one of them gets on slippery 
or loose footing. It reduces wheel-spin- 
ning, time-wasting inaction. 

Your Hough Distributor is ready to 
show you all the other superior advan- 
tages of the new Model H-25 — why it 
is the most productive and most durable 
tractor-shovel anywhere near its size. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH Co, 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER coum FA] 
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THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. Title : 
876 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, III. 1 

Company 1 

[J Send H-25 PAYLOADER data. Street i 
[] Other PAYLOADER models. : t 
City ‘ 

Name State i 
3-A-2 ! 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


the best compromise to date. This meth-| 
od enables industry to obtain funds more 
quickly to meet the demands of growth,|) 
inflation, and technology, and is still con- 
trollable within the range of broad eco-} 
nomic control. | : 

i 


Regardless of the future of depreciation} 
allowances, I remain a faithful weekly | 
reader. 

Louis Price| 
Camden, N. J. 


| 


We are interested in the depreciation h 
policies recognized by our government, |) 
and the need for revision to reflect pres-}| 
ent day business financing. 

Will you mail us a copy of this article?! 

C. E. Remey}f 
Riordan Machinery Co. } 
Detroit | 


PEM Series Continues | 


| 


Will you please send me six copies |} 
of “Profile of Metalworking’s Managers” || 
(Feb. 16, p. 137)? I would like to dis-| 
tribute them to our key people. | 

I am glad to see you are continuing |} 
this outstanding series in 1959. i} 

A. L. Duggan }} 
Sales Promotion & 
Advertising Manager 
Edward Valves Inc. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Congratulations on your Program for 
Management series! Will you send me 
three copies of the first article? 

Charles G. Beavers Jr. 


President 
Brubaker Tool Corp. 
Millersburg, Pa. 


Most Comprehensive Article 


Please send me two copies of “How | 
To Select Power Brushes” (Feb. 9, p. 80). 

Of all the many articles which have } 
appeared on brushing, this is by far the ' 
most comprehensive. Congratulations. 

E. H. Forsstrom 

Process Engineer 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


Seeks Report 


In “Incentives: Challenge to Managers” 
(Feb. 9, p. 52), you mention the National | 
Industrial Conference Board’s Management | 
Record, October, 1957. I would like to 
receive a copy of this issue. 

Wm. E. Hendricks | 


Executive Vice President 
Belmont Iron Works 
Philadelphia 


e@ Write to E. A. Hammesfahr, NICB, 
460 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
STEEL. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Mar. 23-24, American Management As- 
sociation: Special manufacturing con- 
ference on integrated materials manage- 
ment, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. As- 
sociation’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. Manufacturing divi- 
sion’s manager: Clifford J. Craft. 


Mar. 24-25, Institute of Printed Circuits: 
Annual meeting, St. Moritz Hotel, New 
York. Institute’s address: 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Executive secretary: 
H. P. Dolan. 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: National aeronautic meeting 
and production forum, and aircraft en- 
gineering display, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society’s address: 485 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Secre- 
tary: John A. C. Warner. 


Apr. 1-2, National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc.: General session for all as- 
sociates, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles. Board’s address: 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Secretary: Herbert 
S. Briggs. 


Apr. 1-3, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association: Annual meeting, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Association’s 
address: 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Secretary: Harold Massey. 


Apr. 2-3, Metallurgical Society of AIME: 
Conference on physical metallurgy of 
stress-corrosion fracture, Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. Society’s address: 29 
Wee oothuist. eNews York 8; eNa Y- 
Secretary: R. W. Shearman. 


Apr. 5-8, National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers Inc.: Annual conven- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association’s address: 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Managing director: 
Clinton M. White. 


Apr. 5-10, American Chemical Society: 
Annual meeting, Boston. Society’s ad- 
dress: 1155 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Executive secretary: Al- 
den H. Emery. 


Apr. 5-10, Nuclear Congress and Atom- 
fair: Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Co- 
ordinator: Engineers Joint Council, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Sec- 
retary: E. Paul Lange. 


Apr. 6-8, American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc.: Annual meeting, Em- 
press Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. As- 
sociation’s address: 1806 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Secre- 
tary: Stuart J. Swensson. 


Apr. 8-10, National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc.: Annual conference on 
atomic energy in industry, Hotel Statler- 
Hilton, Cleveland. Board’s address: 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sec- 
retary: Herbert S. Briggs. 
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Zincilating is the modern way to pro- 
vide complete, lasting galvanic pro- 
tection to iron, steel and aluminum. 

Zincilate makes it possible to fully 
galvanize any product or structure, 
regardless of size or shape—no limi- 
tations due to tank capacities. 

Zincilate may be applied anywhere, 
in your own plant or at the installa- 
tion, using only standard equipment 
and spray, brush, dip or flow-coat 
methods—no costly, time-wasting 
trips to and from the galvanizing 
plant. 

Zincilate may be applied anytime, 
before, during or after fabrication and 
assembly—no warpage or embrittle- 
ment and no loss of protection from 


NDUSTRIAL 


and 
( 


ETAL 


WEBSTER 


(gal/ve niz/), v.t. 1. to simulate by or as by a galvanic 
cu 1t. 2. to coat (metal, esp. iron or steel) with zinc. 


do your own 
galvanizing 


@) available now 
low-cost 
fast « easy 


for IRON, STEEL and ALUMINUM 
PROVED SUPERIOR in EXPOSURE TESTS 
MEETS or EXCEEDS MILITARY 


(MIL-P-26915) 


F.H.A. GALVANIZE STANDARDS 


UM-24A) 


EASILY APPLIED, SAVES TIME, 
MATERIALS and MANPOWER 


FOR PRODUCTION LINES and 
MAINTENANCE WORK 


NO PRE-TREATMENT REQUIRED 
for REPAIR of HOT-DIP GALVANIZE 


shaping, forming, drilling, etc. And 
Zincilate is fully weldable, right after 
application, or months later. 

Zincilate comes in a single con- 
tainer, requires no mixing or special 
preparation. Uncoated material to be 
protected requires only the simplest 
degreasing; galvanized material needs. 
no pre-treatment. 

Zincilate has already replaced ex- 
pensive, inconvenient old galvanizing 
methods, and costly, time-consuming 
multi-coat systems, on a complete 
range of. military and commercial ap- 
plications. For complete information, 
please call or write, outlining your use 
of galvanize. We'll reply with facts. 
and without obligation to you. 


ROTECTIVES 


Pipe and Tube Mills — Product dependability—integrity of manu- ||| 
facture—engineering for specific production needs have all contributed to | 
establish Yoder equipment as the industry standard of excellence. Since | if 
1909 Yoder-built machinery, including Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll Forming ||} 
Equipment and Rotary Slitters, have earned world-wide customer satisfaction and recognition. 
Profit from Yoder’s years of engineering and service experience. Send today for the illustrated ||) 


Yoder Pipe and Tube Mills Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY - 5502 Walworth Avenue «- Cleveland 2, Ohio | 
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PIPE AND TUBE MILLS (ferrous or non-ferrous) 


Y 0 D E i COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURING : x ROTARY SLITTING LINES 


Builders Forecast Construction Upturn 


One of the best barometers 
of industry health is due for 
arise this year. Volume of new 
industrial work put in place 
will lag behind 1958, but new 
starts should forecast a real 
upturn next year. Industrial 
building completions this year: 
$2.1 billion worth (Page 67), 
with a strong second halt. 


Informal U. S. Talks with Steel Begin 
2 noe i : 
Because the steel industry is “more cohesive” than the auto industry, a spokes- 
man for the Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service notes a lack of pres- 
sure on the service to start formal discussions with the industry and the 
union this soon before the May-June negotiations. But this source reports 
the service has “good contacts” on both sides, and that Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago steelmen have participated in informal discussions in the last two weeks. 
The service has had no indication of interest from the White House (see 


Page 76). 


Depreciation Policies Lead to Paper Profits 


Over the last quarter century, American busi- 
nessmen have overstated their profits by more 
than $100 billion, charges George Terborgh, 
research director for Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, Washington. That’s the 
result of our faulty depreciation policies. Un- 
til they are reformed (Page 72) that paper 
profit total will build up at the rate of $6 
billion to $8 billion annually—a sum on which 
we are paying taxes and dividends. 


Opposition Stalls Kennedy Labor Bill 


Another independent labor reform bill has been tossec into the Congressional 
hopper, this one by Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.). A stalemate may 
be the net result of all the bill writing, with no labor measure going to a 
vote this session. The rush behind the Kennedy-Ervin Bill has been damp- 
ened by powerful Senate opposition; favoring a tougher measure are Sen. 
= Carl Curtis (R., Neb.) and Sen. Karl Mundt (R., S. Dak.). Labor will op- 

pose the McClellan Bill because of stiff sanctions against unions which don’t 


echnical Outlook—Page 101 Market Outlook—Page 149 
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conform to reform standards; they could lose recognition by the NLRB and 
their tax exempt status. 


Producing for Submarine Warfare 


Your production for national defense 
may be headed for the depths of the 
sea, rather than outer space. Anti- 
submarine warfare is assuming major 
priority in military planning in an- 
swer to the massive Soviet submarine 
threat. Metalworkers will have to 
supply the Navy’s hardware needs as 
well as equipping federal projects in 

> undersea _ exploration. Government 
spending for oceanographic research facilities may hit $459 million in the 
next ten years (Page 74). 


Bigger Defense Outlays Seem Certain 


St. 


A new look into expansion of our missile programs may stem from President 
Eisenhower’s national defense address last week. Sen. Styles Bridges (R., 
N. H.), a conservative and ranking member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, wants a stepped-up Polaris program, railroad launchers for the 
Minuteman, and hard bases for the Atlas and Titan. The Navy is thump- 
ing for 12 Polaris subs a year, rather than the three a year allotted by the 
administration. 


Lawrence Seaway Tolls Decided 


Industry can start planning its use of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway now that 
tolls have been set by U. S. and Ca- 
nadian governments. They match 
last year’s proposal by the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corp. to 
pay off our cost of $130 million in 
50 years. One traffic manager tells 
STEEL he can save $20 a ton shipping 
on the waterway. (Page 79). 


Congress To Study Small Business Administration 
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Look for a Congressional investigation into the effectiveness of the Small 


Business Administration. “We have had called to our attention consider- 
able criticism of delay, red tape, and the lack of effectiveness of both the 
loan and financing programs,” says Subcommittee Chairman Rep. Joe Evins 
(D., Tenn.). Another subcommittee will check small business’ declining role 
in defense contracts. Prime awards to small business in fiscal 1958 were 17 
per cent of the $22 billion contracted by the Pentagon; this share dropped 
to 15 per cent in the first six months of fiscal 1959. 
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Results of Atomic Market Survey 


i Here are preliminary results of a market survey for atomic energy products. 
(Sponsors: The AEC and the Commerce Department’s Census Bureau.) 
Shipments of radiation detection and monitoring devices came to $16 million 
in 1957; reactor vessels and tanks, $10 million; accessory instrumentation 
for reactor control, $9.5 million; fuel elements, $8.6 million; valves, $7.8 mil- 
lion; pumps, $6.1 million; heat exchangers, $8.3 million; control and meas- 
uring devices containing isotopes, $6 million. 


Tape Guided Drills Cut Parts Cost 


Tape guided target drilling has taken a 
35 per cent slice out of one producer’s 
drilling costs. This trimming of costs is 
done with horizontal drilling and boring 
machines built by an Ohio toolmaker. 
The machines take their orders from 
standard perforated tape. With variable 
speeds and feeds on one operation, drill- 
ing is simpler on clad steel (Page 128). 


~~ 
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Commerce Turns Down Sale to Soviets 


Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. Strauss has denied for the third time in 

one year an American firm’s application for a license to export large diam- 

eter line pipe to Russia. The applicant seeks to sell the Russians 12,227 

short tons of 28 and 30 in. welded carbon steel line pipe, valued at about 

$2.5 million. The denial was made on the grounds that approval would be 

contrary to our national interest. Under law, the Commerce Department 
- cannot reveal the identity of export license applicants. 
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How About Explosive Cutting? 


4 If explosive forming of metals isn’t down 
q 7 your alley, a new technique devised by 
3 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. may 
3 be the answer to some of your tough cut- 
wg ting jobs. Du Pont developed a_ special, 
eo easy-to-handle explosive which greatly 
j simplifies the application of blast to metals. 
Z Whether you’re cutting straight lines or 
punching holes in material, this explosive 
A can do the job quickly, safely (Page 104). 


Ship Repair Lowest Since War 


The ship repair industry is in its worst slump since pre-World War II days. 
Industry leaders place the blame on a world-wide recession in shipping. 
Hardest hit at the Port of New York are the Bethlehem Steel shipyards and 
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Todd Shipyards Corp. Smaller volume shore shops are hurting a little less. 
At yearend, reports the Shipbuilders Council of America, 90 shipyards em- 
ployed 25,239, compared with 91 yards employing 37,627 in 1957. 


Weather Will Delay Lake Ore Shipping 


The worst ice conditions in years will 
delay Great Lakes port openings at least 
seven to ten days, says the weatherman. 
Ore carriers had hoped to start the ship- 
ping season on Apr. | since increased 
mill activity and stockpiling against a 
steel strike-has boosted ore demand. An 
expected 70 million to 75 million tons 
of ore will be shipped-this year, vs. 53 
million tons moved in 1958 (Page 151). 


Pentagon Ponders: Drop or Keep Titan Missile? 


Raging in the Pentagon again is the argument about whether to drop 
Martin Co.’s Titan intercontinental ballistic missile. There’s no question 
about its being potentially a good weapon. It’s about 15 months behind 
the development of the Atlas by General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair Div. 
The question is whether it will be enough better than the older Atlas to 
merit more time and money. Watch for a decision soon. 


Oil Reserves at All-Time Highs 


Despite a slow drilling season in early 1958, the U. S. oil industry man- 
aged to end the year with record highs in proved reserves of crude oil, nat- 
ural gas, and natural gas liquids. The American Petroleum Institute re- oN 
ports that yearend reserves levels surprised many oil men because there was i) 
a decline in 1957. Reserves now stand at 30.5 billion barrels of crude oil; i 
6 billion barrels of natural gas liquids; 254 trillion cu ft of natural gas. 


Dial 507: It Keeps Employees Informed |, 


At U. S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Works, an employee can dial 507 and | 
get the straight scoop on the latest rumor—right from the mouth of the 
plant superintendent (via recordings). The new telephone answering system | 
also keeps employees informed on operating statistics, industry developments. f 


Straws in the Wind 


Administrators of employee benefit plans must file full descriptions of their ; | 
programs with the secretary of labor no later than Apr. 1... The Post Office 
Department has asked the Defense Department if it can borrow a few Regulus 
or Snark missiles for experiments in mail delivery . . . U. S. exports dropped 
to $16.3 billion in 1958, compared with $19.5 billion in 1957. The value of 


imports was down | per cent to $12.8 billion, but volume set a record. 
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Tell What Profits Mean 


Somewhere, in some undiscovered cave, there may be some fugitive from a 


television set who does not know that LS/MFT is shorthand for Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco. 


But have we ever advertised the fact that LP/MFT? (Less Profit Means 
Fewer Tools.) 


That question was raised by Chairman Roger Blough of U. S. Steel Corp. in 
an address before the Newcomen Society. It dramatically expresses one of the 
principal problems facing management today: 


Getting the story across about what profits really mean to the man on the 
street and to the people who make our laws. 


Among the misconceptions is the one that corporate profits contribute to rising 
prices and inflation. Actually, the contributing factors are wage increases and 
an increasing tax burden. 


Another is that all corporate profits go into the pockets of stockholders. Many 
people are not fully aware of the fact that an increasing share of profits must go 
back into a business to replace obsolete and worn-out facilities. 


As an example, U. S. Steel’s property expenditures for 13 years (1946 through 
1958) were $3966 million, of which only $2473 million was recovered as de- 
preciation, so a cash expenditure of $1493 million was required. Out of the $1493 
million, there was a deficiency of $1050 million in recovering buying power 
originally invested. 


U. S. Steel’s cash position improved by only $20 million in the 13 years 
even though it secured $750 million through the sale of bonds, stock, and 


property. 
Many more misconceptions about the workings of our free enterprise sys- 
tem have equally wide currency. 


Management needs to emphasize again and again the fundamental fact that 
only savings and investment can provide the tools of production that in turn create 
jobs. 


Ree pa oie 
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Up at Manitowoc, Wisconsin they're laying the keel tor the biggest, most powerful ore carrier e 
designed for the Great Lakes. By autumn she'll be ready for launching and next spring will jo 
ve fleet, carrying raw materials to Inland’s ve Harbor Wo ks She’ ee ae veritable 
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59: Saucer Bottom for 
‘Industrial Construction 


Although we won’t return to '57 
pace until ’61, this year should 
see start of upturn (chart figures 
show billions of dollars of new 
construction put in place) 


Sources: Labor & Commerce Departments. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


LOOK to 1960-61 for a return to 
1957 levels in industrial construc- 
tion. A significant turnaround in 
spending plans for new equipment 
and plants should begin at mid- 
year, forecasts the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 


e Still in Doldrums—Toward the 
end of 1958, new project starts 
indicated a rapid recovery, but the 
improvement has failed to material- 
ize so far this year. 

Here’s the expected level of activ- 
ity: | Last November, the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments pre- 
dicted that new industrial construc- 
tion put in place in 1959 would be 
just over $2 billion (about $400 mil- 
lion off the 1958 pace). Walter 
Schneider, construction division 


chief, Business & Defense Services 
Administration, stands by that pre- 
diction. Industrial construction ac- 
tivity last year was 31 per cent 
below 1957’s. 

The slow recovery of industrial 
construction parallels the Com- 
merce-Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission forecasts for all capital 
goods spending (see Page 68). The 
size: About one-third of all capital 
goods spending goes for construc- 
tion. It’s also noteworthy that in- 
dustrial construction activity limped 
along after the 1954 recession, while 
the rest of the economy boomed. 


e Contradiction? — Mr. Schneider 
points out that many new indus- 
trial plants are little more than 
shells for machinery, so dollar vol- 


ume for industrial construction may 
not be the indicator it once was. 
Increased productivity of machines 
and men helps reduce physical re- 
quirements for plants. He sees some 
similarity between this situation 
and current unemployment figures. 
It is possible we are entering a 
phase of reduced dollar investment 
per plant. 


¢ Background—New starts in in- 
dustrial construction topped out in 
late 1956. The work-completed 
peak was reached in late 1957. You 
should look for a definite rise in 
new starts before you expect the 
work-put-in-place figures to show a 
healthy increase. 

Leadtime is longer in the $5- 
million-and-up category. A 1956 
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high in new starts was followed by 
an early 1958 peak for work put 
in place. Mr. Schneider notes that 
both sets of statistics are still point- 
ing downward in this big project 
class. You may look for an earlier 
rise in the under-$5-million class. 


¢ New Boom?—The need for new 
plants looks slight because of cur- 
rent undercapacity operations in 
many industries, but the “soaring 
sixties” will require a lot of build- 
ing. Industry’s need to adapt to 
“vast technological changes” in the 
next decade will provide an “un- 
precedented” development of indus- 
trial construction, says Harold Hess, 
1958 president of the Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors. The causes: He 
cites atomic energy, space and 
missile research, and automation. 

Commenting on a slowdown in 
new construction by the chemical 
industry (STEEL, Mar. 2, p. 75), the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association 
regards the current situation as a 
rounding out of one phase of the 
industry’s expansion. MCA officials 
believe that many indications point 
to the beginning of a new cycle of 
expansion—one geared to the 
swiftly changing industrial and de- 
fense demands in this still new age 
of technology. Another area: Con- 
sumer markets that are rapidly in- 
creasing in size and number. 

MCA notes that construction of 
facilities for special metals which 
require chemical processing (in- 
cluding beryllium, boron, titanium, 
and zirconium) will cost $33.5 mil- 
lion in the next two years. 


¢ Quick Response — AGC warns 
that while dropoffs in industrial 
construction come fast, manufac- 
turers’ intentions to expand also de- 
velop swiftly. “We have a strong 
feeling that the bottom has been 
touched,” says a spokesman. He 
expects a “pronounced upturn” in 
the last half of this year, or early 
next year at the latest. 


Federal-Mogul Expands 


Federal-Mogul Service, a division 
of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings 
Inc., Detroit, will add 43 per cent 
more space. The division plans to 
install an electronic computer in 
October for order processing and in- 
ventory control. Eventually, the 
entire center will be automated. 
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Capital Investment Rate 
Continues Moderate Upturni 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT © will 
gain this year, but government ex- 
perts predict a slow and moderate 
uptrend. 

This year’s expenditures are esti- 
mated at $31.8 billion, compared 
with $30.5 billion last year. It 
would be the third largest outlay 
in history, though well below the 
record $37 billion of 1957 and $35 
billion in 1956. 

The latest survey by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission re- 
veals the adjusted annual spending 
rate will be $32.03 billion in the 
second quarter, vs. $31.16 billion in 
the first quarter and $29.97 billion 
in 1958’s fourth quarter. 


¢ Manufacturing Sets Pace—Manu- 
facturing reflects the gradual rise 


Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment 


(Billions of dollars seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


Manufacturing 
Durable Goods 
Iron and Steel 
Nonferrous 
Electrical Machinery 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
Motor Vehicles 


Transportation, other than 
Motor Vehicles 


Mining 
Railroads 


Transportation, other than 
Rail 


Public Utilities 
Commercial & Other 


Totals 


4th Quarter 
1958 


in new plant and equipment in-|} 
vestment. Second quarter rates have : 
crept above the $12.03 billion ac-/} 
tual spending of last year, but they\ 
are well below the $15.96 billiaay 4 
pace in 1957. f 

The spending rate for durabll i 
goods is keeping abreast of last 
year’s actual spending of $5.54 bil-}f 
lion, but it’s under 1957’s outlay of| \% 
$8.02 billion. Nonferrous spending |} 
is a little below its rate in the last 
quarter, but all other facets of dur- |} 
able goods manufacturing will show Jf 
an improvement. ) 

Railroad expenditures are expect- |) 
ed to show a big upsurge over what |) 
they were in the last two quarters. |j 
Mining outlays reveal a continuing }f 
downward trend. Public utility |) 
spending has stabilized after drop- 
ping below 1958's last quarter. Y 


Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 
1959 1959 


Source; Commerce Department, Securities & Exchange Commission. 


10.58 11.56 12.25 
4.86 5.35 5.74 
0.90 0.98 1.16 
0.34 0.40 0.39 
0.44 0.48 0.51 
0.79 0.84 0.95 
0.46 0.57 0.63 
0.36 0.36 0.38 
0.97 0.95 0.90 
0.58 0.69 0.92 
1.62 1.90 1.84 
6.26 6.08 6.10 
9.96 9.01 10.02 
29.97 31.16 32.03 

STEEL 


Figures adapted from data of United Steelworkers of America and International Metalworkers’ Federation, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


UNITED STATES - steelworkers 
earn eight times as much as their 
counterparts in Japan and three to 
five times as much as Belgian, 
French, and German _ steelmen 
whose production also is being 
shipped to America in increasing 
tonnages. 

Yet United Steelworkers Presi- 
dent David McDonald will seek 
“substantial” wage increases in ne- 
gotiations that begin next May in 
New York. 


e Admitted—Even the union ad- 
mits the variations. (“It is clear 
that most foreign competitors have 
a labor cost advantage over Amer- 
ican steel producers,” says Meyer 
Bernstein, USW’s international af- 
fairs representative.) He has this 
to say about the situation: 

“This (the wage difference) in 
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our opinion is for the most part un- 
justified. It represents a kind of 
cultural lag. The USW is trying to 
reduce the differentials. We are 
doing this under the auspices of the 
International Metalworkers’ Federa- 
tion, a trade secretariat with head- 
quarters in Geneva.” 


e USW’s Campaign — Metalwork- 
ing unions with a membership of 
some 8 million throughout the Free 
World are affiliated with IMF. 
USW is preparing for a conference 
of IMF’s Iron & Steel Department 
later this month in Vienna. 

The American union gives en- 
couragement and renders assistance 
to European union campaigns to 
bring about what is called “har- 
monization upward” in wages. 


e Even with Fringes—Even when 


you take fringe benefits into ac- 
count, American employment 
charges are much higher than those 
abroad. For example, in 1957 the 
all-inclusive labor costs for West 
German steel companies amounted 
to only 18.8 per cent of sales, while 
the average for all American steel 
companies was 36.3 per cent. The 
Japanese average was 12.8 per cent. 

Even though it admits the wage 
differences, the union continues to 
deny that American labor is pric- 
ing itself out of world markets. 
Says Mr. McDonald: “That talk is 
just a smoke screen put up by in- 
dustry to make the steelworkers 
dissatisfied with their union.” He 
claims that the wire producers, par- 
ticularly hard hit, haven’t kept pace 
with improved technology of Euro- 
pean producers. 


¢ Timetable—The USW’s executive 
committee will meet late this month 
or early in April to decide on de- 
mands and strategy in the coming 
wage talks. The 170-man wage 
policy committee meets Apr. 30 and 
May 1 (probably in New York) 
amid the blare of publicity to en- 
dorse what the executive committee 
decided earlier. Bargaining starts 
May 18 in New York’s Hotel Roose- 
velt. 


USW in Valve, Pump Move 


United Steelworkers wants a com- 
mon contract expiration date of 
Aug. 15 for the more than 52,500 
workers it represents in the valves 
and fittings, pumps and compressors 
industries. 

USW says: “This would end 
management’s strategy of playing 
one local against another.” . 

In addition to a common expira- 
tion date—with allowances for a 30- 
day leeway one way or the other— 
the union will also try to win these 
concessions: 

1. Supplemental unemployment 
benefits plans. 

2. Cost-of-living adjustments for 
workers. 

Another objective will be to or- 
ganize the white collar and technical 
people. 

The steel union has 68 locals in 
the valves and fittings industry and 
49 in the pumps and compressors 


field. 
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Installment 
Buying Plans 
Can Build 


Your Sales 


ASK YOUR SALESMEN this: How 
many more equipment sales would 
you have made last month if you 
could have offered prospects time 
payments? 

Installment buying is one of the 
best sales tools ever devised for the 
retail merchant—industry is just be- 
ginning to tap the potential. One 
popular approach which you can 
consider: Starting your own financ- 
ing program. It has these advan- 
tages: 
¢ For many medium and small size 
firms, credit to purchase equipment 
items is not available from the usu- 
al banking sources. 

e In numerous instances, a sale can 
be clinched more easily if the seller 
can provide adequate credit terms so 
that a third party doesn’t have to 
be called in. 

¢ In some situations (particularly 
to dealers), a firm with its own fi- 
nancing organization can offer more 
attractive credit terms than is avail- 
able through conventional credit 
channels. 


¢ Prime Example — Clark Equip- 
ment Co.’s experience _ illustrates 
how you can investigate the possi- 
bilities. In 1953, Clark began ex- 
perimenting with financing the sale 
of industrial lift trucks through its 
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“Your own financing activity is a good 


sales tool . . . the American business- 
man is a good credit risk,’’ says Clark’s 
John Wood 


dealerships. The idea proved to be 
an excellent sales tool, and Clark 
formed its own financing corpora- 
tion a year later. 

Today, Clark’s financing activity 
is a $40 million business. For tech- 
nical reasons, the company has three 
financing organizations: 


Clark Equipment Credit Corp., 
which extends credit to dealers; 
Clark Leasing Corp., which han- 
dles consumer credit; and Clark 
Rental Corp., which was recently 
set up to rent industrial lift trucks 
on a full maintenance and repair 
program. 


¢ Offers Blueprint—John R. Wood, 
vice president, has been the chief 
architect in building Clark’s financ- 
ing program. He relates: In con- 
sidering whether to investigate your 
firm’s potential, these are the three 
key factors: 


1. Check the price range of your 
products. The price has to be suf- 
ficiently high so that outright pur- 
chase poses a substantial obstacle 
for many customers. Yet too high 
a price may prove too much for 
you to carry. 

Mr. Wood considers his firm’s 


product price range good. Most 
items — lift trucks, construction 
equipment, trucktrailers — range 


from $5000 to $25,000. But Clark 
can handle the occasional $50,000) 
and $75,000 transaction with ease. 


2. Estimate the potential num-||if 
ber of transactions you'll handle. |\} 
The costs of operating a Gnancingll 
organization are substantial. You|}j 
must have enough transactions and ||} 
dollar volume to justify the costs. 


About 20 per cent of Clark’s cus- 
tomer sales are made under an in- || 
stallment credit plan. Around 35 |\% 
per cent of the sales to dealers are |i} 
financed. 

3. Are your products repossess- 
ible? Do they have a substantial 
resale potential? “Our experience ||f 
has been excellent; repossessions are ||) 
low,” Mr. Wood emphasizes. “But ||) 
nevertheless, the headaches that || 
would accompany such action on 
custom equipment are obvious.” 


e Credit Rates — Interest rates to 
customers may appear relatively ||i 
high—8 to 12 per cent—depending |} 
upon the money market and cred- || 
it factors. But to the medium and ||) 
small firms (large firms rarely ask 
for credit), the rates are still at- 
tractive when it’s a question of get- 
ting new equipment to improve | 
productivity and lower costs. Most |} 
firms, including Clark, can offer |} 
lower interest rates (often 6 per 
cent) to dealers. 

Many companies are unable to | 
jump right into the financing busi- | 
ness—it takes big money, plus cred- | 
it experience with large money } 
sources. Clark chose to “grow” into | 
the business by working with a 
large bank. 


| 
\ 
¢ Contract Terms—In the early | 
transactions, the bank extended | 
credit to Clark’s customers. Clark | 
guaranteed $1 for each $5 the bank | 
put up. In all cases, the bank had | 
the final decision on whether a cus- 
tomer got credit. Most installment 
contracts and leases with options to 
buy have two to five year terms. 


As volume grew and the bank 
became better acquainted with 
Clark’s operations, customers, and | 
products, a point was reached where | 
it was advantageous for Clark to | 
form its own financing organization. 
It now borrows large sums of money 
from banks and other sources to 
make small loans to customers and 
dealers. 


¢ Money Costs—The interest rates 
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‘that company financing organiza- 
| tions pay for large sums of money 
) vary with the size and reputation 
of the firm. Large and well estab- 
| lished ones can generally borrow 
4) at the prime interest rate—currently 
} 4 per cent. Smaller firms may have 
j) to pay an additional 0.5 or | per 
i cent. 


The borrowing ratio also varies. 


; Smaller organizations may have to 
} put up $1 for each $3 or $4 they 
) can borrow—some of the nation’s 
largest organizations can get up to 


$15 for each $1 they put up. 
When exploring the possibilities 


, of your own financing activity, 
| make sure you contact a progressive 

banker. 
| not understand the marketing of 
_ industrial equipment—this is one of 
the reasons industrial installment 


There are many who do 


buying has lagged. 
“Frequently, we encounter this 


type of situation,’ Mr. Wood re- 
lates. 
unable to secure credit from his lo- 


“A customer who has been 


cal bank to purchase equipment 


_ will ask us for credit. Our require- 
- ments and investigations are just as 


_ rigid as the average bank’s, and one 
of our first contacts is with the cus- 


tomer’s bank for his rating. The 


- local banker, seeing the request, re- 
- considers his position—‘if they can 
finance it, why can’t we?’ 


In the 
end, the bank grants the credit— 
Clark made a sale, the customer ob- 
tained credit, and the local bank 
also profited.” 


Canada Plans Steel Plant 


- Montreal. 


A steel processing and producing 
complex will be built at Contre- 
coeur, Que., 30 miles northeast of 
Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. (Dosco), Montreal, is devel- 
oping the project with Belgian, 
British, and Canadian interests. 

Initial plans call for hot and cold 
rolling mills costing $50 million. 
Eventually, a plant for basic steel 
production will be established. 


Butcher & Hart Expands 


Butcher & Hart Mfg. Co., Al- 
toona, Pa., plans to expand its plant 
50 per cent. A major part of new 
machinery will be used to convert 
hot rolled rods into cold drawn ma- 
terial. The firm makes industrial 
fasteners. 
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Belt to Cleveland Steel Mills 
To Bypass Kinky Cuyahoga 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Railroad’s 
plans for a conveyor belt from its 
Cleveland lakefront ore dock to the 
mills of three major steel companies 
have received encouragement from 
Cleveland’s Mayor Anthony J. Cele- 
breeze. 

American Steel & Wire Div. of 
U. S. Steel Corp., Republic Steel 
Corp., and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. would be potential customers 
for the overland conveyor. It may 
be built over or alongside railroad 
rights of ways. Potential volume: 
More than 11 million gross tons of 
iron ore were unloaded at the Cleve- 
land port during 1957. 

Studies of the conveyor’s feasibil- 
ity will be continued by the steel 
companies, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the city of Cleveland, and 
Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines Inc. 


e Possible Savings—Of the 250 ves- 
sels plying the Great Lakes (see 
Page 151) many are owned by steel 
companies. They could save many 
manhours if a conveyor were used 
to move ore from boats while they 
were docked at piers in the outer 


harbor. 


e Twisting Course—The three steel 
companies have plants on the kinky 
Cuyahoga River which has long 
been a problem to lake carriers. 
Though the river provides a natural 
5 mile harbor from its mouth in 
Lake Erie to its head of navigation, 
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its narrow, tortuous course has six 
major curves. It takes a tug 4 hours 
of maneuvering to get a fully laden 
boat up the meandering stream. For 
the return trip, two tugs push and 
tow the empty vessel stern first back 
to the lake. 

The river’s turning basin and an- 
other section, appropriately called 
Collision Bend, are wide enough to 
permit boats to turn around. But 
congestion hazards created by boats 
moored in the areas, plus the 
vagaries of the wind, prompt most 
captains to call for tug services. The 
cost: About 9 or 10 hours for a 
round trip and about $1000 in tug 
fees. 


e Traffic Factor—The navigable 5 
miles of the river are spanned by 
27 bridges which are swung or lift- 
ed out of the way when an ore boat 
is being moved along the tricky 
waterway. Because the river divides 
Cleveland’s east and west sides, ve- 
hicular and rail traffic are some- 
times held up during a boat’s pass- 
age. 


e Another Possibilityop—Plans for 
building a cargo carrying conveyor 
belt from the Ohio river valley to 
northeastern Ohio “will never be 
given up as long as the idea is 
sound,” says H. B. Stewart Jr., 
chairman, Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railroad and its sub- 
sidiary, Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
Lines Ince. 
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WILL YOU. HELP? 


STEEL surveyed 918 top metlyor se ex- bracket system. Thi 

faster writeoffs advocate ot 
Allied Products Institute (MAPI), at 

well describe the two other methods 
An aid to the cause may come fro 


Soom uence 


reform they favored (Mar. 2, p. 69). The 
results: 40.1 per cent want the bracket _ 
system; 37.7 per cent want faster writeoffs, 
using the present useful life concept; 12.7 


per cent want reinvestment depreciation; 


_ 1.8 per cent want higher first year 
(At present, you can write off 20 


THE SECOND most popular meth- 
od of depreciation reform was de- 
veloped by Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute’s research direc- 
tor, George Terborgh. 

It would retain the present con- 
cept of useful lives but allow a triple 
declining balance writeoff, or alter- 
natively, an initial allowance of the 
British type sufficient to get a sim- 
ilar result. 


@ Partial Reform — The Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 authorized 
two faster methods of tax deprecia- 
tion for assets acquired new after 
1953—sum of the digits and double- 
rate declining balance. 

While the new methods provide 
a realistic pattern of writeoff, they 
do not provide an adequate amount. 
From 1954 through 1958, corporate 
fixed asset expenditures have av- 
eraged $27.4 billion a year, but de- 
preciation and amortization allow- 


12 


kind of ‘reform belore Congress wi 
lo help you evaluate the approaches i - 
-vored,- STEEL last week explained the ae o 


oe 


Depreciation Reform: MAP! Plan? 


ances have averaged only 61 per 
cent of that, or $16.8 billion an- 
nually. 


e Inflation, the Villain — Three 
years ago our historical cost depre- 
ciation was deficient by about $6 
billion a year on business assets 
alone, as compared with the current- 
dollar equivalent. So sharply have 
capital plant and equipment prices 
risen in the last 36 months that the 
annual deficiency is now between 


$6 billion and $8 billion. 


® Two Routes to Reform—Postwar 
liberalization of tax depreciation 
abroad has fallen into two main 
groups: 1. Those that abandon the 
original-cost basis for a higher one 
adjusted for the effects of inflation. 
2. Those that adhere to original 
cost but speed up the recovery. 
The first type is found only in 
countries that experienced drastic 


ed. ne question mare 


- & consid 


GEORGE TERBORGH developed this ap- 
proach to depreciation reform. He's 
research director of Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, Washington 
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inflation during and since the last 
war. Historical cost is translated 
into current value, and tax deduc- 
tions are stepped up accordingly. 
France and Italy are good examples. 
As a rule of thumb, it has taken in- 
flation of 200 per cent or more for 
nations to abandon historical costs. 

The second route (faster write- 
offs) has been -taken by such na- 
tions as Britain, West Germany, 
Canada, and Sweden. Britain adds 
25 per cent to normal depreciation 
rates and, in addition, a special 
initial writeoff of 30 per cent of the 
cost of equipment and 15 per cent 
of the cost of buildings and struc- 
_ tures. West Germany and Canada 
permit the recovery of more than 
50 per cent of the cost of most 
equipment in the first three years 
of the asset life. Sweden allows a 
complete writeoff over five years, 
with a 70 per cent recovery in the 
first three years of service. 

And the U. S.2. We have had as 
much inflation as many of the coun- 
tries mentioned, but our govern- 
ment has done less than any of 
them in protecting taxpayers. 


e Question of Inflation — Says 


MAPI: “Since the double-rate de- 
clining-balance writeoff was ap- 
proved in the 1954 code, we as- 
sume that it is satisfactory in the 
absence of inflation.” But we have 
had inflation, so MAPI asks: 

At what multiple of the straight- 
line rate must the declining-balance 
writeoff be applied to allow for in- 
flation? 


¢ The Answer to Inflation—MAPI’s 
solution: A triple rate, or alterna- 
tively, the British approach with a 
high initial allowance. Here’s what 
the speedup would do to total U. S. 
business tax depreciation (in com- 
parison with use of the double rate) 
assuming: 

1. That it is applicable only to 
assets acquired new after 1957 
(MAPI first made this proposal 
public in June, 1958). 

2. That it is applied to present 
service life estimates. 

3. That new installations after 
1957 will regain their 1956-57 level 
by 1960 and will rise 5 per cent an- 
nually thereafter. 


e Results—The increase in depre- 
ciation by the triple rate starts in 


1958 at a little under $1 billion. 
Then it rises rapidly for several 
years, nearing $6 billion around 
1963. Beyond that, the rise is rela- 
tively gradual. 

If you use the British approach, 
the increase in depreciation starts 
high—around $7 billion for the first 
year—and declines gradually. 


e Pros and Cons—The major ad- 
vantage of MAPI’s reform proposal 
is that it keeps our present useful 
life concept and will not be a rad- 
ical departure. It also would do 
the job of stopping capital erosion. 

The chief criticism is that it’s not 
as simple as other proposals (such 
as the bracket system). 

Although students of deprecia- 
tion may disagree on methods of re- 
form, all agree that reform is need- 
ed. All would echo this comment 
from MAPI’s president, Charles W. 
Stewart: “A major overhaul of the 
tax structure is absolutely pre- 
requisite to the continued health 
and growth of this country.” 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Depreciation Practices in Other Countries 


ARGENTINA 
Revaluation by years of acquisition (1940 and earlier—300 per 
cent of original cost; 1952 and 1953—110 per cent). 50 per cent 
of cost for new plant and equipment is written off in first year. 


AUSTRALIA 
Declining balance method on original cost (examples: Smelters— 
122 per cent a year; foundries—7!/2 to 10 per cent). Special rates 
are allowed on application. 


BELGIUM 
Revaluation by years of acquisition (1918 and earlier—14.32 times 
original cost; 1943—1.48 times original cost). Depreciation on 
original cost. Jn addition to ordinary rates, another 30 per cent 
is allowed on cost of new plant, spread 10 per cent per year 
over first three years. 


BRAZIL 
Revaluation by years of acquisition (1929 and earlier—10 times 
original cost; 1949 and 1950—two times original cost for excess 
profits tax- purposes). 
Machinery is depreciated at 10 per cent a year. There is no de- 
preciation on buildings. 


NETHERLANDS aoe 
If approved by the minister of finance, accelerated depreciation 
is allowed—one-third of the cost of a new facility is written off 


at an accelerated rate (often in one year) and the remaining two- 
thirds at normal rates. Normal rates on equipment are 10 per 
cent annually. 


INDIA 

The most liberal in the Free World. Normal rates range from 7 
to 25 per cent on a diminishing balance basis. Additional deprecia- 
tion equal to the normal writeoff is allowed on all new assets 
for a five-year period. Double shift additional allowance is also 
provided for up to 50 per cent of normal depreciation. If there 
aren’t sufficient profits in a year to absorb the normal and 
additional depreciation, the deficiency can be carried forward 
indefinitely against profits of subsequent years. 

What’s more, the country allows development rebates equal to 25 
per cent of the cost for all new machinery and plant installed 
after Mar. 31, 1954. The rebate is in addition to other deprecia- 
tion allowances and is not taken into account for determining the 
written down value. 


JAPAN 
Voluntary revaluation is allowed on residual value of assets as of 
Jan. 1, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, using the government’s 
price indexes. A revaluation tax of 6 per cent of the writeup is 
assessed. 


MEXICO 


Normal rates on machinery are 10 per cent of original cost. 
Accelerated depreciation is granted if applied for. 


(See STEEL, Mar. 16, p. 66, for Canada’s plan and accompanying story for the program in France, Italy, Britain, West Germany, 


and Sweden) 
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Heres What It Takes 


HUNT: 


Detection equipment and components 
Target identification gear 
Underwater communication systems 


Oceanography equipment 


Mine-hunting sonar 


Antisub Contract Tally: $132 Million 


MANY EYES are fixed on outer 
space as the battleground of the tfu- 
ture, but more and more people are 
switching their gaze to “liquid 
space.” The oceans that surround 
us have traditonally been America’s 
first line of defense—they now olf- 
fer a readymade route to a massive 
Soviet attack on the U. S. 


e Here’s Why—Since World War 
II, Russia has made submarine pro- 
duction a prime military goal. She 
has an estimated 450 subs (the 
largest peacetime fleet the world 
has ever seen). The U. S. has 113. 


e Problem—The submarine has de- 
veloped faster than adequate de- 
fenses against it. As Rear Adm. 
John S. Thach puts it: “After 40 
years, submarines are finally ap- 
proaching the true submersible, and 
the closer they get, the tougher anti- 
submarine defense becomes. The 
day of catching submarines on the 
surface with radar is almost gone. 
They’re exposing less and less above 
water. They're going deeper and 
. staying down longer.” 

’ Against such formidable opposi- 
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ATTACK: 


KILL: 


Bombs—Shells—Rockets 
Mines—Torpedoes—Depth charges 


tion we have only a handful of 
hunter-killer groups and an under- 
water detection system whose status 
parallels that of our air defenses be- 


fore radar. 


The need for defense of our ship- 
ping lanes has sparked antisub ac- 
tivity. The lifeline of the Free 
World is more than 60,000 miles of 
vital ocean routes. For example, 
every day more than 2000 merchant 
ships are in the North Atlantic 
alone. They’re sitting ducks for a 
concentrated enemy attack. Re- 
member what Hitler did to shipping 
at the start of World War II with 
only 57 submarines? 


e Stepup — The ASW Program 
lagged for years but now may be 
coming into its own. The Navy 
terms it the number one priority 
project. This year the Navy re- 
ceived around $132 million for ASW 
research and development (exclud- 
ing vehicles and certain compo- 
nents). Look for the figure to rise 
sharply over the next few years. 

It means a large potential mar- 
ket for metalworking. “Every area 
of industry can make a contribution 


To Fulfill ASW's Mission 


Search and attack aircraft | 
Naval surface vessels 
Hunter-killer subs 


to ASW,” says Admiral Thach. 


© What’s Needed — The checklist | 
above shows the kinds of materials | 
and equipment the ASW program | 


requires. Probably the most vital 


need today is for an effective sys- || 
sonar | 


tem of detection. Present 
doesn’t have enough range. 


Classification and 
of targets are related problems. 
Once you’ve made a “contact,” is 
it actually an enemy submarine, a 
school of fish, or only a maverick 
current? Submariners say they 
often don’t know. 


@ Underwater 
ocean floor has 


ranges, deep valleys, and other 


topographical features which can | 


screen a submarine’s movements. 
We're pretty familar with the 
waters adjacent to the U. S., but 


any submariner will tell you: Once | 


you get 100 miles out, our knowl- 
edge becomes extremely sketchy. A 


committee of the National Academy | 


identification | 


Geography — The | 
huge mountain | 


of Sciences states the situation blunt- _ 


ly: “We know less about many re- 
gions of the oceans today than we 
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* know about the lunar surface.” 

_ The committee recommended this 
) government spending over the next 
» ten years: 

) ¢ $213 million to build a modern 
fleet of 70 oceanographic research 
) vessels (we have a dozen, compared 
with the Russians’ 60). 

© $100 million to develop new de- 
vices for exploring the oceans. 

¢ $146 million for construction of 
/ oceanographic shore facilities. 


© Team Effort—In the near future, 
few submarines will be bagged 
| singlehandedly. We'll utilize land- 
based and carrier. aircraft, ASW 
_ helicopters, destroyers; and antisub- 
| marine submarines—all metalwork- 
| ing products. The armaments will 
_ require more sophisticated com- 
/ munications systems—more metal- 
) working products. 

Once the enemy sub has been de- 
tected, it will be destroyed either 
by glamour weapons like rockets 
and acoustic torpedoes, or by more 
‘conventional means such as depth 
_charges—more metalworking items. 


a 

© Already Active — Many metal- 
_ working companies (both large and 
small) are active participants in the 
ASW program (see Street, Mar. 9, 
p. 36). Here are a few examples of 
what some are doing. 

Clevite Corp., Cleveland, has 
been researching and building ASW 
gear for several years. The firm de- 

“signed and built the Mark 43 

acoustic-homing antisubmarine tor- 
pedo, an ASW missile, and a tor- 
-pedolike submarine simulator for 
training purposes. The company is 
“working on several ASW problems, 
including underwater sound detec- 
tion systems. Clevite’s role: “We 
conceive and project problems the 
Navy is going to face in ASW,” 
says J. K. Nunan, vice president for 
electronics. 

Reynolds Metals Co. is building 
an all-aluminum submarine (The 
Aluminaut) which the company be- 
lieves “could lead to a new concept 
of underseas warfare in reconnais- 
ance, attack, and sentry duty for a 
national warning and defense sys- 
tem.” It’s designed to carry three 
men and 3400 lb of instruments, 
will be 48 ft long, and have a 30 
ft cylindrical pressure hull made of 
6 in. aluminum plates. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. re- 


“ce 


cently announced what it terms “a 


a 
we 
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broad co-ordinated program de- 
signed to assist military forces deal- 
ing with antisubmarine warfare.” 
Says the company: “All corporate 
facilities will be called into play to 
solve urgent problems in this 
field.” (See the case study on this 
page for how General Dynamics 
Corp. co-ordinated its ASW activi- 
ties.) 


® Wrap-up—It’s evident the ASW 
program will grow. If you feei 
youw’re not able to contribute to pres- 
ent research and development work, 
it still might be wise to study up 
on the field, ASW observers advise. 
Reason: When breakthroughs and 
advances do come, you'll be in a bet- 
ter position to take on hardware 
contracts. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. recently took a look at the grow- 
ing complexities of antisubmarine warfare and decided that some- 
thing besides traditional research and development programs were 
needed to meet the challenge of the Russian underseas fleet. The 
plan: Formation of a company-wide task force to oversee the air, 
underwater, and surface aspects of the program being carried on 
by the corporation’s Convair, Electric Boat, and Stromberg-Carlson 


divisions and Canadair Ltd. 


In the words of General Dynamics’ president, Frank Pace Jr., 
the group (ASW planning and co-ordinating committee) has three 


major responsibilities: 


1. Guide and direct the divisions in compre- 


hensive planning for future antisubmarine warfare equipment. 
2. Co-ordinate ASW system activities throughout the corporation. 
3. Stimulate and insure continuous exchange of ideas on antisub- 
marine warfare systems and subsystems. 


© Top Men Needed—General Dynamics reasoned that having a 
committee wasn’t enough. It had to be able to make decisions and 


command action. 


Result: The group is composed of a senior vice 


president, four vice presidents, an assistant division manager, and 


a project co-ordinator. 


One of the committee’s early recommendations became a 
reality last month when a highly instrumented acoustic test tank 
facility was put into operation at the Stromberg-Carlson Div. in 
Rochester, N. Y. It will hold 400,000 gallons of water (see photo). 
Its purpose: To carry out basic research in sonar and to study new 


techniques for detecting the quiet nuclear submarines. 


Research 


data will be fed back to the divisions as they become available. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Steel Prices Worry Ike 


THE WHITE HOUSE is exerting pressure on the steel 
industry to hold the price line. Ike remarked last month 
at a press conference: Steel companies “wouldn’t really 
have to have an increase (price) if this wage drive 
was measured by productivity gains.” The President 
is no economist, but his thinking is shared by one— 
Woodlief Thomas, adviser to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Thomas claims: “It is most likely that some 
wages and prices were raised or kept up too high in 
1957 and thus choked off demands. Moreover, they 
have not been adjusted downward sufficiently to stimu- 
late demand since then. This is particularly true of 
the automobile industry with respect to styling as well 
as to prices. The principle is the same in either event. 
It is no doubt also true of the steel industry. At pres- 
ent, the threat of further increases in steel wages and 
prices may be stimulating a surge of buying that might 
not last after the event.” 

Significance: Both the Fed’s spokesman and the 
President talk about wages and prices, not prices alone. 
But pressure is largely against the steel industry to hold 
its price line after the expected summer wage increases. 


Big Issue of the 60 Election 


The administration knows the consumer price index 
will be the major issue of the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign (if we avoid open conflict with the Russians). 
Economists are nearly unanimous in predicting higher 
consumer prices this year and next as the recovery 
picks up steam. Democrats and labor leaders will have 
a readymade whipping boy in the steel industry (and 
“Republican big business interests”) if there is a steel 
price hike this summer. So Ike, needled by some of his 
closest advisers (who are not of the most conservative 
economic stripe), seems to miss no opportunity to com- 
plain of the dangers of inflation and to exhort the need 
for moderation in the coming steel negotiations. 
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He desperately wants steelworkers to settle for little 
more than the auto workers got last year. Yet he can’t 
pressure a labor movement which has had the bit in 
its teeth since November. Will his efforts with the steel 
industry prove successful? Washington sources close to 
the industry are reluctant to go out on a limb this 
early. But they admit “the public relations benefit” of 
a minimum price boost is well understood. 


Washington Opinion: No Strike 


Perhaps Ike’s thinking is dominated by the belief 
among some of his top labor advisers that there will be 
no strike. At least two think this way: 

1. Steel is more conscious than ever of its public 
role. 

2. Companies can offer some modest increases to the 
unions. 

3. The steeelworkers won’t dare turn down an offer of 
modest increases in the light of unfavorable publicity 
about spurring inflation and when a strike could bring 
little more (assuming the steel firms hold to their origi- 
nal offer). 

Conclusion: Government labor experts don’t think 
Dave McDonald, USW chief, can take another long 
strike. 

One adviser offers this thought: “You don’t get a seri- 
ous strike when the drums have been beaten for months 


in advance. It’s like prematurely announcing your avail- | 


ability for political office. Bad strikes are those that 


slip up unheralded by such propaganda as we are ex- | 


periencing now.” 


Primes and Subs Will Be Heard 


Look for the Senate Small Business Committee to 
continue its interest in missile contract opportunities 


for small companies. Hearings may not be held, but | 


the staff will have a report this session of Congress. 

In checking relations among prime defense contrac- 
tors and their subcontractors, the committee will avoid 
hearing long spiels by the three services. Instead, 
they'll listen to five subcontractors in the latter part 
of April and examine the subcontracting programs of 
five primes later. The Small Business Administration 
will be called to show how it is helping firms enter 


the defense field. 


OCDM Controls BDSA on Mobilization 


The Business & Defense Services Administration will 
get about the same amount of money for fiscal 1960 as 
it did in fiscal 1959. An important change: The Office 
of Civil & Defense Mobilization will control all BDSA 
funds designed to serve a mobilization function. Rumors 
that BDSA is due to be revamped have cropped up 
again. One source says he recently spotted a New York- 
type efficiency expert in the quiet halls of the Com- 
merce Department Building. A similar firm is checking 
OCDM’s_ organization—“long overdue for some big 
changes,” notes an insider. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls 


Montreal- Welland Total 
Lake Ontario Canal 
1. Per gross 
registered ton of 
vessel $0.04 $0.02 $0.06 
2. Per ton of 
bulk cargo —-0.40 0.42 
3. Per ton of 
general cargo 0.90 0.05 0.95 
4. Per passenger 3.50 4.00 7.50 
5. Pleasure craft* 
(minimum) 14.00 16.00 30.00 
6. Other vessels* 
(minimum) 28.00 32.00 60.00 


7. Partial transit from 
_ Montreal to Lake Ontario 


8. Partial transit of the 
Welland Canal 


15 per cent of applicable 
toll per lock 


50 per cent of applicable 
toll if at least one lock 
is used 


*Subject to items 1, 2, 3, and 4, if applicable tolls are above minimum. Minimum charge for partial 
transit for pleasure craft, $2 per lock; other vessels, $4 per lock. 


Setting of Seaway Tolls 
pens Industry Planning 


NO ONE IS HAPPY with the tolls 
to be levied on ships transiting the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Too high, say 
Great Lakes shipping interests. Too 
low, counter competing forms of 
transportation, particularly the rail- 
roads. 
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© The Facts—Says E. Reece Harrill, 
(he’s assistant administrator, St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp.): The tolls will pay off the 
seaway’s debt to the U. S. Treasury 
in 50 years, as required by law. To- 
tal cost to Canada and the U. S. 


will probably run $470 million 
when final figures are in. Uncle 
Sam’s bill is $130 million, including 
the interest the corporation must 
pay on the borrowed funds. 


Mr. Harrill expects 29 million 
tons of cargo to transit the seaway 
this year, providing $15 million in 
revenue. By 1969, the seaway will 
reach capacity operations of 50 mil- 
lion tons of cargo, with annual rev- 
enues of $28 million. Tolls (see 
table) will cover maintenance and 
operating costs. 


He hints that his estimate of 50 
million tons in ten years is con- 
servative. If the seaway provides 
more economical transportation to 
and from the Midwest, capacity op- 
erations could be reached sooner. 
Capacity could be increased if Can- 
ada should decide to twin the locks 
of the Welland Canal, connecting 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. The tolls 
also take into account the deepen- 
ing of the channels connecting 
Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michi- 
gan by 1962, as planned by the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


¢ Small Factor—Mr. Harrill’s an- 
swer to the conflicting claims on 
tolls: They are “one of the small- 
er elements of the cost of transiting 
the seaway,” and therefore should 
cause little concern. Under law, 
the tolls must be reviewed within 
five years. The corporation has the 
right to change them at will, if they 
don’t appear adequate to meet the 
50-year payoff deadline. 


e Army Recommends—The Army’s 
Board of Engineers for Rivers & 
Harbors has recommended these im- 
provements in facilities along the 
Great Lakes: ~Duluth-Superior har- 
bor channels to be deepened to 23 
ft and 27 ft; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
(Chicago) channels to 27 ft, 28 ft, 
and 29 ft; Erie, Pa., Harbor to 28 
ft and 29 ft. 


For work to begin, the recom- 
mendations must be approved by 
Congress. 


Battelle Builds New Lab 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will build a labora- 
tory for plutonium study. It is sched- 
uled to be operating by midsummer. 
Plutonium is a nuclear reactor fuel. 
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Eyes of the fleet 


To search out the enemy task force, and act as a mo- 
bile early warning station. This is the mission of the 
Triton —the Navy’s largest submarine and the new- 
est atomic-powered member of the Silent Service. 


Measuring 447 feet in length, the Triton, built by Ger 
eral Dynamics Corporation’s Electric Boat Division, | 
officially known as a radar picket submarine. 

The Triton carries with her two contributions fro 
National Tube—National Seamless Pipe and Tubes i 
both carbon and stainless steels and National Sea 
less Steel Cylinders. National Seamless Steel Cyli 
ders are used to house compressed oxygen and 
store compressed air for torpedo firing. 

This is another significant achievement for Nation: 


ube. In almost every type of tubular installation 
board ship, from stem to stern, you'll find National 
ube is more than qualified to handle your most diffi- 
ult problems. Remember, for more than 80 years, 
ational Tube has been a leader in the manufacture 
f tubular products for all types of building and indus- 
ial uses generally. For more information, write to 
ational Tube Division, United States Steel, 525 Wil- 
am Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS and National are registered trademarks 


National Tube 


Division of United States Steel 


Columbia—Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Air Wea 


FOR the first time, you can get 
a good idea of how many pounds 
of metal it takes to make airframes 
for some of our more important 


defensive weapon systems (see 
table.) 

Aircraft _ listed: The  Sta- 
tegic Air Command’s _ biggest 


bomber (B-52); SAC’s newest and 
fastest medium bomber (B-58); the 
tanker aircraft needed to supply 
them with jet fuel in midair (KC- 
135); and the Air Force’s important 
fighter (F-106). Defense Depart- 
ment and Aircraft Industries Associ- 
ation also released the figures for 
materials needed to build the Mata- 
dor surface-to-suface missile and the 
Falcon air-to-air bird. (Later Falcon 
types, Gar III and IV, take more 
materials than Gar I and II.) 


Detailed material requirements 
for more advanced weapons remain 
classified. It is important to note 
that the weights given are for 
metals delivered to the manufac- 
turer and bear no proportionate re- 
lation to the weights of the finished 
products. 


¢ Titanium Submarine?—Advances 
in military metals are coming fast, 
say Pentagon sources, so you can’t 
count on this list as a firm guide 
to tomorrow’s requirements. Look- 
ing far ahead, titanium is still re- 
garded as the glamour metal for 
the military systems requiring large 
tonnages because of such properties 
as corrosion resistance. 


One source in Washington gov- 
ernment circles tells StEEL that the 
delay in Russia’s nuclear submarine 
program may stem from a decision 
to build one of titanium rather 
than steel. 


The aluminum sub is with us, 
Reynolds Metals Co. reports. It is 
still in the preliminary design stage. 


Strength of aluminum alloys in re- 
lation to weight “contribute a 
buoyancy not possible with other 
metals,” claims the company. (See 


Page 74.) 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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pon Systems Gulp Metals: 


AIRCRAFT MISSILES 


TM-76A 
Matador 


FI06A GAR-1D 


Fighter 


B52D B58A KC135A 


(All figures in pounds) Bomber Bomber Tanker Falcon 


MISC. BASE METAL ALLOYS 


Nickel Base Alloys 
Rod & Bor Products; Total .......... 10 
Wire & Wire Products; Total ........ 103 44 1 


Nickel Alloys 

Nickel Alloys 5.00 to 29.99% ...... 407 
nickel content incl. 

Nickel Alloys 30.00 to 49.99% ...... 83 
nickel content incl. 

Nickel Alloys 50.00 to 100% ........ 129 
nickel content incl. 


Titanium & Titanium Base Alloys 
Titanium Forgings 
Plate, Sheet & Strip Products 
Rod & Bar Products; Total 

Pipe & Tubing; Total 


949 1,375 334 435 


FERROUS METALS 
STEEL 


Stainless Steel—nonnickel bearing 


oecouds 671 46 2 


Bors, HR 
Pipe & Tubing Seamless ............ 2 
(including threaded couplings) 


IRON 


Gray Iron Castings 


STEEL 


Carbon Steel (including wrought iron) 

FOPQINGs: cica ee ccisvoiee Sistine laiwiere ci evavel ersten 1 
Castings 
Bars 7G Gage cpereteciarcietevetxcratersveveroier ea succasysrs 12 4 
Bars, HR (excl. stock for projectiles, 

shell bodies & reinforcing bars) ........ 18 2 

Pipe & Tubing (including threaded couplings; 

welded & seamless; with & without 

ga.vanized & ceramic coatings ........ 

Sheets & Strip (excl. galvanized) .... 365 18 
Wire Rods, Wire, & Wire Products .... 184 182 


Sa 


Alloy Steel (excl. stainless steels) 
FOPQINGS? Sis ecard ciers wisi teileilersie crema 
Castings (excl. armor) 
Ingots, Billets, Blooms, Slabs, & 

Related Products (excl. wire rods) .... 93 156 


BarstesHRes sid sc.cac acteaicenias ott een 6,050 26,176 3,879 1,329 212 10 
Pipe & Tubing (including threaded 

couplings; welded & seamless) ....... 1,087 440 532 5 23 2 
Plates (excl. rolled armor; includes 

plates, wide & heavy) 
Sheets. (82 Strips sie otencyooeiocie elereenoneet 9,761 
Wire Rods, Wire, & Wire Products .... 


2,128 1,235 2 112 3 
2 


Stainless Steel—Nickel Bearing 
Forgings 
Castings 
Ingots, Billets, Blooms, & Related 

Products (excl. wire rods) ..........-. 642 806 


29 ] 

cls SAC CA  Srae 1,385 907 193 A4 33 3 
Pipe & Tubing; Welded 

(including threaded couplings) ........ 14 

Pipe & Tubing, Seamless 

(including threaded couplings) ......... 303 713 802 25 1 
Plates io cis veroare, suciese¥elerecicme eiaceelene eee ene 11 

Sheets, .&) Strip’ <...-ccvets cl oraisisatereeeareiee 6,004 1,440 151 1 
Wire Rods, Wire, & Wire Products .... 19 19 13 


STEEL 


eres the First List 


AIRCRAFT MISSILES 


B52D BS8A KC135A FIO6A TM-76A GAR-1D 


\(All figures in pounds) ~ Bomber Bomber Tanker Fighter Matador Falcon 


) NONFERROUS METALS 
) COPPER & COPPER BASE ALLOYS 


» Brass Mill Copper Base Alloy Products 
Plates, Sheets, & Strip (excl. ammunition 


BMD SES ARCISCS)) MARS. Coenen ccs 23 

) Rods, Bars, & Wire (including ss ; 
» extruded SHODES)iier cere POS he a is ers erace 1,739 200 461 7 ] 5 
Bemubes & Pipe «.ccccc cece scons aonornee 9 37 1 


/ Brass Mill Unalloyed Copper Products 

Bmelates, Sheets, & Strip ........-..00% 89 1 
1 Rods, Bars, & Wire (including extruded 

} shapes, excluding wire bars, ingot bars, 


or rods & wire for electrical conduction) 1 3 2 1 

pire on ee (copper & copper 

ISCIMOWOVS)/Merictaysts cc ereisis 6s, cve giane everson 1,387 318 973 17 

Foundry Products (copper & copper ; 6 : 
BESemalloys) meme. erie Se ies nao a 108 4 3 


ALUMINUM 
“ORCUIIES: 0s Gato He CO Rare eames 11,779 9,273 15,914 
Rods & Bars, Rolled (excl. stock for : j 
ee For vings, Bppact eesions, rolled 
structural shapes electrical cable) .. 3,596 4,446 3,800 6 
Rods & Bars, Rolled (for gins stock & : : 
impact extrusion stock) .............. 201 13,208 347 7,787 974 
Wire & Cable (excl. rivet wire) ........ 2 4 

BeSONC a COSTINGS steers ers rele a tieveisiere cine 423 234 105 33 
Permanent & Semipermanent (plaster) 

~ Mold GaStings a wostc. acetate e tees oe 1,059 433 148 
BICCOSTINGS erry recuse ele \iorel eye ievaceye oi wants 32 4 
Rotor, Centrifugal, Investment & Other 

pecastings not classified .............. 1 3 


BROCK) Mireretetie. intel stonatetene relevance mint orso 53,805 9,708 25,124 2,694 558 8 
Shapes, Extruded, Forging Stock .... 10 38 
Sheets, Strip, & Plates (including stock 
for forgings, pressings, & impact 


extrusions, excluding stock for foil) .. 126,143 120,414 59,208 22,920 3,669 3 
BERSRNOiahetis ag stestsre ave bus fers pists sida seve aoebe al oe aoa 1,877 1,170 157 54 20 
HONeYCOMDY SHEETS) nies eiece as 16l0l ccecers cra ere 325 494 ] 202 

OW COT ar rac trera eter nt car cis.chavexeverelaiaros crate, ausbare 2 ] 

BRAG ON etapa oho ataye cs vskes sore laysters exe) cre elev telnet ser 352 

MAGNESIUM 

EOOINGSin is ciiererale a ooo actrees ateivis, Nie vewprtielatens 10 50 

Extrusions, excl. forging stock ........ 446 37 160 16 26 
Solne] Ge Siiiehe Véomenne poccbooes orca 643 354 TL 

Permanent Mold Castings ..........-.- 2 39 

BHECOSTINGS o o.c cis alete eis etele werarw eins wi ereie ene 16 3 31 

Sheets, Strip, & Plates ......2...s«. 3,340 100 3,477 inl 781 


M'SC. BASE METALS & BASE METAL ALLOYS 
19 


RECICHITIAUNIT eatcts terete we erecncl eve oles ecrsces ace ciahave 5 
C1 jg AGES co et Re Decree ote Consens orang ae 20 58 8 
SPINE N WE ots .o oko pies Sots x'cne Shales eyapvio nag aos’ «cera fake 10 
MUNGSTON) versa tects. ots oi Severe ats on ae wee eras overs 283 2 
MISC. CASTING STOCKS 
Stainless Steel, nonnickel bearing .... 886 
MOR te rteintcieesscicle s siclsise ie olwiavereieve ate 1 
INT. Sele os acoesasbncocanae 3 21 
Stainless Steel, nickel bearing .. Aa 18 109 
Copper foundry products ......... Es 1 
PPTL ters ave eitus taps ie\ aia fosevaie cteiateyt iat oeiey 1,670 738 171 
WNIGHTES SUE olnte cietesste ctalelc ci6isie's ie ous sincere 4 
MISC. FORGING STOCKS 
MITOMIUMMA BOSE) cl cic. enero) esatsiore oe owls) «1/01 5,640 8 
Carbon Steel .......... ehiehe 2 
(NIESG SiGal) Sccomocuemacomanc st 18,813 11,659 226 
Stainless Steel, nickel bearing . at 2,383 21 
MA REMITRATIONVA, Pralaieas ora at's, Boe eee uae ise ze" ns wiayei sr 17,057 13,910 24,777 
AAGONESTUMA Uyeke sere cle lovercin Wieitslere cles) e eusis 15 70 
otal Weight: ..,..terco ccssjersie oe areterneeseieye 292,501 196,955 149,718 81,651 7,275 108 


Sources: Aircraft Industries Association & U. S. Defense Department. 
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Pennsy To Rent Cars 


It will lease 2000 this year 


from ACF. Another 2000 will 
be purchased outright 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Railroad 
will obtain 2000 new open hopper 
cars this year under an ACF In- 
dustries Inc. lease plan to provide 
freight cars to American railroads. 

William T. Taylor, chairman of 
ACF Industries, said that 4000 sev- 
enty ton cars will be delivered to 
the Pennsy during the second and 
third quarters of 1959; 2000 will 
be purchased outright by the rail- 
road and 2000 will be furnished 
under the leasing arrangement. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., is col- 
laborating with ACF in developing 
the plan and is the lending agent 
in financing the cars for the Penn- 
sylvania lease. The cars are to be 
delivered under a 20 year net lease. 

The plan’s chief advantage to the 
roads, says ACF, is the freeing of 
cash for other purposes. The ren- 
tal will be payable monthly, at a 
daily average “substantially below 
the per diem rates established by 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads,” says ACF. 

“The plan will not replace cash 
purchases or financing through 
equipment trusts and conditional 
sales contracts,” says Mr. Taylor, 
but will contribute to the rails’ 
growing need for freight cars. 


Mobile Home Output High 


House trailer manufacturers have 
a yearly production capacity of 
about 240,000 units, says the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. While 
detailed statistics are available only 
through 1957, trade sources report 
production continues high, although 
there was a slight drop in 1958. 

In 1957, 142 plants turned out 
110,000 units. More than half the 
plants produce fewer than 500 an- 
nually. Five states (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) 
have 50 per cent of the business. 
Production is heaviest in Michigan 
and Indiana. 

The Building Materials Division 
of the Business & Defense Services 
Administration conducted the sur- 
vey to determine industry’s ability 
to supply emergency housing in the 
event of a nuclear attack. 
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PEERLESS WATER HOSE 


RUBBER 


BIG STEEL MILL DEPENDS ~— 
on U.S. PEERLESS WATER HOSE 
to prevent pipe skid burn 


In the Fretz-Moon furnace of this Kaiser Steel Mill in 
Fontana, Calif., one length of U.S. Peerless® Water 
Hose (“the hose with the good brown cover”) carries 
cold water to the pipe skids, another length carries the 
return hot water—up to 200° F. If the hose should fail 
or kink, the pipe skids would burn up and costly repairs 
and downtime would follow. 

Kaiser Steel depends on Peerless to safeguard valuable 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 


skids and keep its pipe mill in operation. U.S. Peerless 
is part of the complete line of U.S. Rubber’s industrial 
hose, engineered for use and abuse. 


When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distrib- 
utor. He’s your best source of on-the-spot technical aid, 
quick delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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|THE AMOUNT of paperwork con- 
»nected with even the simplest man- 
/ufacturing operation in metalwork- 
jing has become an awesome affair. 
)For every ton of finished goods 
i shipped out the rear door, it seems 
@as though a ton of paper piles up 
jin the form of engineering sched- 
J ules, parts releases, and intradepart- 
mental billings. 

- As a result of this onslaught, 
larger firms have turned to elec- 
tronic computers to keep down in- 
direct labor costs. 

A summary of the uses for com- 
puters in the auto business was pre- 
sented last week at the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ national pro- 
duction meeting in Detroit. Com- 
puters control national parts distri- 
bution for General Motors’ Chevro- 
let Div. Ford’s M-E-L Div. uses 
them to compile market and cus- 
tomer order data for manufactur- 
ing schedules. Chrysler Corp. co- 
ordinates and processes engineering 
and production information with 
them, from preliminary design to 
final car assembly. As these reports 
reveal, the electronic marvels will 
be doing an even bigger job for car- 
builders. 


Computers Plan Parts Program 


Production, processing, warehous- 
ing, and distribution of 50,000 re- 
placement and accessory parts is a 
major job at Chevrolet. Over 250,- 
000 transactions are handled daily. 
Boyd Zacharias, Chevrolet’s director 
of methods and controls, points out 
that this activity involves 42 zone 
warehouses to sell to dealers, 13 
warehouses to handle national dis- 
tribution, and four major supply 
depots to service these warehouses. 
The whole operation takes up 5 
million sq ft of floor space. Recent- 
ly, Chevrolet set up a new process- 
ing system designed around IBM’s 


‘Brains’ Pay Off in Detroit 


)Car divisions tell SAE members how they’re using computers 
|to cut paperwork costs and save scheduling time. They'll soon 
be giving the machines even bigger jobs to handle 


705 computer. The setup elim- 
inates most of the manual handling 
of inventory records and permits 
the information to be consolidated 
in a centralized record library. 


e Feedback — Each warehouse 
punches out its daily transactions 
on a paper tape that’s airmailed to 
the central parts headquarters in 
Flint, Mich. The information is re- 
corded on magnetic tapes. As the 
records are processed through the 
central system, the computer auto- 
matically decides whether more 
parts must be moved from the fac- 
tories or parts depots to dealers and 
supply warehouses. 

Inventories change daily, so every 
day the machine recomputes ware- 
house requirements based on sales 
histories for the last four weeks. Mr. 
Zacharias calls this the “progressive 
bank” system. It allows time to 
replenish inventories of any given 
part in any warehouse before the 
stock is depleted. It also keeps 
warehouses from using costly floor 
space unnecessarily by overstocking. 
In addition to keeping warehouse 
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stocks in balance, the computer also 
watches central supply depot stocks 
and provides information that in- 
forms purchasing agents when they 
should procure more parts. 


e Programming — Chevrolet plans 
to extend its computer setup in four 
ways: 1. To control parts reclassifi- 
cation and excess stock analysis. 2. 
To evaluate bin sizes and arrange- 
ment to more effectively utilize floor 
space. 3. To establish central parts 
billing. 4. To control procurement, 
distribution, and re-use of contain- 
ers and parts packaging materials. 

Finally, Mr. Zacharias hopes that 
the parts center can use its com- 
puters to determine when final lots 
of replacement parts should be built 
and how many will be needed be- 
fore tooling is scrapped. 


... Schedule Assembly Work 


How many cars should a division 
build each month? How many will 
be hardtops; how many station 
wagons? What’s the breakdown on 
colors, trim options, and accessory 
combinations? How many of each 
kind will be built in each divisional 
assembly plant? When do you send 
out monthly parts releases to 
venders? These are questions car- 
builders must answer quickly and 
correctly if they want to operate 
profitably. 

At Ford Motor Co.’s M-E-L Div., 
J. E. Zimmerman, production sched- 


Here’s the electronic control center for Chevrolet’s national parts distribution 
center in Flint, Mich. 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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uling manager, explains how Mer- 
cury’s manufacturing scheduling 
system for its four assembly plants 
incorporates four computer pro- 
grams with a fifth program under 
development. 


e Step I1—“Generally, our assem- 
bly plants have three days’ vehicles 
in various stages of assembly on 
the line and each plant’s produc- 
tion control department has two 
days’ additional sales orders for ve- 
hicles ahead of the line,” reports 
Mr. Zimmerman. That gives Mer- 
cury manufacturing men a five-day 
order backlog. 

As these daily orders are received, 
they are key punched and sent to 
M-E-L’s central office where com- 
puters analyze and summarize them 
into the 731 schedule codes Mer- 
cury adopted to describe all the 
various combinations of parts, ac- 
cessory options, and trim. The 
night’s summary is added to previ- 
ous summaries to obtain a cumula- 
tive model year total by each sched- 
ule code for each plant. That pro- 
vides an accurate weekly forecast of 
what each plant is going to build. 


¢ Step 2—Although manufacturing 
has only one week’s scheduled or- 
ders for “off the line” production, 
Mr. Zimmerman points out the de- 
partment also has copies of un- 
scheduled orders obtained from the 
sales department. “On cutoff dates 
twice a month, we analyze these 
copies and project this information 
into next month’s detailed produc- 
tion schedule for each plant,” he 
says. At the same time, Mercury’s 
general sales office forwards its es- 
timates of body mix, options, acces- 
sories, and trim for the next five 
months. 


e Step 3 — “Our third computer 
program establishes a_ building 
schedule by plant, body mix, op- 
tions, accessories, and trim,” says 
Mr. Zimmerman. ‘The six months 
forward plan is based on previous 
computer program information, 
sales office estimates, and corporate 
decisions on over-all production. 


e Step 4 — Mercury’s fourth pro- 
gram is the computation and prep- 
aration of parts commitments and 
shipment releases to venders based 
on the results established in Step 3. 
These programs are carried out 
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twice a month, providing an auto- 
matic, bimonthly revision of sched- 
ules based on changes from cus- 
tomer orders. 


e Step 5 — Mr. Zimmerman adds 
that a fifth program is being set up 
to control in-plant parts inventories. 
It will show whether parts will be 
available from venders as they’re 
needed. Planning will permit Mer- 
cury to maintain a smooth produc- 
tion flow without excessive buildups 
of parts and finished cars. 


... Correlate Design Programs 


In 1948, Chrysler Corp. issued 
193,000 production releases to bring 
its new models to market. Last 
year, the company issued 350,000 
releases, an 85 per cent increase. 
To handle this additional paper- 
work in less time, Chrysler has set 
up a central releasing and sourcing 
group. Engineering and produc- 
tion specifications for all five car 
lines and Dodge truck models, as 
well as Chrysler’s marine and in- 
dustrial engines, are processed 
through this office, which uses elec- 
tronic computers. 

J. J. DiCicco, director, preproduc- 
tion planning and analysis, corpo- 
rate manufacturing staff, points out 
that the first job is to compile in- 
formation needed for production re- 
leases, corporate and car line ma- 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

Januany aie eee 545,757 489,515 
Rebruaryaseneeee 478,484 392,112 

2 Mo. Totals 1,024,241 881,627 
March sere. cere 357,049 
April ear. pe eer etree 316,503 
Maye cre ee anette 349,474 
JUNG wart tree eee 337,355 
July-+s. 2 eee 321,053 
AURUSEE ce ate eee 180,324 
SGoGMNS? coooe aavoce 130,426 
Ostobergincce ne hart 261,696 
INGMEMOS? gohd sodone 914,099 
December = 452: eee: 593,920 

Totals y sec nee ee 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Kebyel4 eee 115,491 101,656 
RE All. cannane 120,780 89,977 
Febr228 sce e. 127,783 91,508 
Marsa(s can ae 133,540 83,892 
Marg 4 ae 132,496 86,447 
Marie) lene 130,000* 86,589 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


terials bills, source and interchange 
ability catalogs. 


e Broadcast — “As preproduction) 
planning builds up, engineering) 
specifications must be correlated taj 
production specifications and sen\ii 


and venders as quickly as possible,’ 
Mr. DiCicco explains. When source 
ing is determined, these specificay}f 
tions are correlated on magnetiai} 
tapes. Production releases are pre} 
pared and broadcast to the entirelf 
corporation. Purchase requisitions 
are issued. ) 
The releasing cycle begins about) 
20 months before the first car is\ 
built and continues to the end oli) 
the model run, a total of 32 months. 
Before Chrysler installed a com 
puter system, most of this work wa 
done manually. The compan . 
won’t tell how much it has saved, \ 
but outsiders familiar with this typetlj 
of operation estimate Chrysler’s net'(} 
savings at 25 to 35 per cent. The}! 
computer system will process 30.5} 
million characters in an 8-hour day. ||} 


e Payoff—Mr. DiCicco offers this} 
example of the payoff. “Recently, ||) 
a late decision was made to change} 
the model alignment of one of our }j 
car lines. Approximately 3000 re- || 
leases were involved and engineer- | 
ing estimated the change would | 
take three to four weeks. By an-) 
alyzing the problem in the data || 
processing department, the neces- | 
sary program was written and the 
corrected releases, covering 17,600 | 
changes, were broadcast within four | 
days. At the same time, special | 
listings were made for purchasing | 
and planning to cancel, cut back | 
or add requirements for the new | 
lineup.” 


| 
e Future—Chrysler now plans to 
install a transceiver system between | 
its central office and _ outlying | 
plants. Says Mr. DiCicco: “By | 
using transceivers, we will be able | 
to furnish our plants with complete | 
specifications for the parts and cars 
theyll be making 8 hours after the 
data have been processed through 
source and_ specification analysis 
and central processing. The as- 
sembly plants will then be able to 
produce for themselves all the docu- 
ments that now are generated for 
them by the central office com- 
puters.” 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


| | 
Ri ones) ere 506 
h ei 
B INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ; r mye 
| INDEX ci 
S 160 
(1947-1949=100) | 
1958 | “i 
LATEST 
WEEK | 
a {- 120 
PREVIOUS 
WEEK 
MONTH at 9 
AGO Based upon and weighted as follows: 
YEAR Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; § ——— 80 
*AGO Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 
Pras eae LE Le ar eats eee este mer ene eet | 
JAN. | FEB. | MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. ocT. NOV. DEC. nr 


*Week ended Mar. 14. 


Weekly Barometers Show Uptrend 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY continues 
to be the big force behind the re- 
covery, but don’t sell the rest of the 
economy short in your analysis of 
business conditions. | Many other 
weekly indicators (see Barometers 
of Business below) show that the 
uptrend is firmly established at lev- 
els well above those of 1958. In 
some cases, the pace is close to 1956 
and 1957 levels. 

But it would be easy to overesti- 
mate the strength of the uptrend 
because of two factors: 1. The su- 
perficial strength of steel production 
caused by an inventory buildup to 
protect against a possible steel strike. 
2. Comparisons with the same pe- 
riods last year, which get better as 
the weeks go by. The widening 
gap is caused as much—maybe 
more—by the downtrend last year 
as by the uptrend now. 


e Put in Perspective—An examina- 
tion of the less familiar barometers 
puts the economic picture in sharp- 
er focus. They show that the re- 
covery is fairly broad in scope, but 
it is by no means of the boom pro- 
portions indicated by steel demand. 


© Electric Power—Output of elec- 
tricity is running about 9 or 10 per 
cent ahead of corresponding figures 
for both 1957 and 1958. Involved 
here is a natural growth factor 
which tends to throw such compari- 
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sons a little out of kilter. But the 
industry believes that increased in- 
dustrial usage is accounting for 
much of today’s strength. 

Detroit Edison Co. reports that 
industrial consumption is gaining 
almost weekly and is 37 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding 1958 
figures. The usual decline from 


January through spring is being 
mitigated by this resurgence. 


® Coal—Production of bituminous 
coal got off to a slow start, but is 
beginning to pick up. Despite a 
setback in the week of Mar. 7 (noted 
in box below), output is expected 
to bounce back and continue at 


LATEST 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—I,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)+# 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) + 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SrEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 

Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. %Mederal Reserve Board. 
100. %1936-39=100. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 
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2,610 
12,9001 
(leon 
7,200 
$372.1 
166,164? 


. $22,918 


$285.0 
$37.9 
21,187 
$93.8 
$30.6 


247.82 
220.9 
119.2 
127.6 


net tons: 
Federal Reser 


1959, 
ve 


2,604 
12,945 
8,195 
7,213 
$523.1 
166,507 


System. 


1,417 
11,860 
8,264 
6,257 
$313.1 
111,772 


539 
358 
$30,641 
+1% 


$22,266 


2,831,486; 195 


51935-39 
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Employment Payroll { 

in Thousands in Millions\\\§ 

1959 1958 1957 1956 1959 1958 1959 198i) 

TANte oteetaneas 186 163 221 190 JANG Gayest OSS eee OO: $348.0 $297/1)f 

WeDzpe: crcicice comes 157 219 190 Fabs, Bee eukcine 554 stirs 261 \ii% 

DES Site Cora cr cob 149 210 190 Maritain yer es er 271 
f PN Sodeee. Sob 148 203 195 (Aipr eet oomenciets 5 

Place an advertise- May eee 152 199 199 May |... ... 527 
FUNOS eras uercghasens 164 199 197 JUNCY Ghee oes 538 
Ci Maw wGo ono ace 170 197 203 DULY a wees erate 536 
AYE. Sisteiens wae 172 197 211 PRICH Saoo, Sian 542 
A h my l Sum Beogos oon 178 203 203 Senter osc 555 
(ole Sagund edt 187 192 206 OCtR Rey sro orare 569 
ment am t e e 2 INOVan coin aie ses 189 180 220 INOVigiee cient tase 571 
IDGC He ascreieheratee seks 190 167 218 IDS cee Mob 577 


Wanted” columns 
of STEEL’s classified 


Your adver- 


pages. 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEL 
is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 


STEEL 


_ Metalworking Weekly 


*Seasonally adjusted. 


Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs.’ Assn. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


about 8.2 million to 8.3 million net 
tons a week. 

The National Coal Association 
anticipates production of about 450 
million tons this year, which would 
fall halfway between 1958’s 400 mil- 
lion and 1957’s 493 million tons. 


e Oil Production—Crude oil pro- 
duction has been hovering near 7.2 
million barrels a day since early 
February. That is considerably 
higher than the 1958 output but 
somewhat below the unusually high 
level of 1957 following the closing 
of the Suez Canal. 


e Construction — Heavy construc- 
tion contract awards for the first 11 
weeks of 1959 total $3.85 billion, 
reports Engineering News-Record. 
That’s 24 per cent above the year- 
ago cumulative total. The weekly 
average is about $350 million, 
which is on a par with the weekly 
levels in 1956 and 1957. 

Most encouraging is the fact that 
industrial building contracts so far 
this year are 24 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding 1958 figure (see 
Page 67). 


e Autos—For the third week in a 
row (the period which ended Mar. 
14), over 150,000 autos and trucks 
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rolled 


lines. 


off motordom’s 
That is on a par with pro- 


assembly | 


duction in both 1956 and 1957 at | 


this time of the year. 


this year. 


Recent cutbacks are interpreted || 
as evidence of a downward revision I, 
in Detroit’s thinking about 1959 car |} 


sales. 


e Freight Carloadings—One of the 
best indications 
standing of 1959 with the three pre- 


ceding years is the movement of | 


goods. Freight carloadings are close 
to 590,000 cars a week. That’s 
about 50,000 to 60,000 cars ahead 
of the 1958 first quarter pace but 
roughly 100,000 cars behind the 
levels of the previous two years. 

The gap in the total movement 
of goods is not as wide as those sta- 
tistics lead one to believe because 
of the gains which competitive 
transportation systems have made 
at the expense of the railroads. The 
important point is that carloadings 
are continuing to gain strength. 
They will make the big jump in late 
April when the Great Lakes iron 
ore shipping season opens (see 
Page 151). 
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But in both | 
of those years, March was preceded |f 
by considerably more vigorous au- |\/ 
tomotive activity than was the case ||} 


of the relative | 


HEAT TREATING BILLINGS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


1959 * 1958 1957 
2,825.5 
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e Business Failures—The business 
failure situation is the best it has 
been in two years. The average per 
week so far this year is only 286 
firms, compared with a correspond- 
ing average of 311 last year and 285 
in 1957. The trend has been down 
since the first of the year. 


¢ Department Store Sales—Sales of 
all types of goods have been run- 
ning strong since the Christmas 
buildup. Even the seasonal decline 
in January was not as severe this 
year as in most years. Part of the 
answer lies in an unusually early 
Easter shopping season, so many re- 
tailers are waiting until April and 
May before they celebrate. But 
sales of appliances and other house- 
hold goods—not usually considered 
Easter presents—are holding up bet- 
ter than expected. 


e Nonferrous Metals—Much of the 
resurgence in the basic metals in- 
dustry can be attributed to copper 
and aluminum. Both are improv- 
ing in sales, strengthening the price 
structure of the industry. 

STEEL’s nonferrous price index 
(including copper, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, and tin) is the highest it has 
been since mid-June, 1957. With 
the price of copper strengthening 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1958 


122.3 
122.6 
123.3 
123.5 
123.6 
123.7 
123.9 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.9 
123.7 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


almost daily (see Page 174), it is 
likely to go higher soon. 


Index Heads for New High 


The strength of steel production 
is almost singlehandedly pushing 
this publication’s industrial produc- 
tion index toward record heights. 
The preliminary reading of 167 
(1947-49 = 100) for the week ended 
Mar. 14 is just 1 point shy of the 
all-time high. Record output of 
2,619,000 net tons of steel scheduled 
for the week ended Mar. 22 is ex- 
pected to push the trend line up to 
that record level. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dustrial production index also ad- 
vanced to within striking distance 
of its record when it registered a 
seasonally adjusted 144 (1947-49= 
100) during February. The record 
of 146, set in December, 1956, was 
matched the next February. The 
increase reflected higher output in 
most major industries except autos. 

STEEL’s index, which usually 
forecasts the direction of the FRB 
indicator, shows that another rise 
is to be expected in the board’s re- 
port for March. If the auto and 
steel industries finish the month at 
their current levels or better, the 
FRB index could equal its peak. 


In a recent nation wide survey of 
honeycomb section manufacturers by 
an independent research organization, 
75% of the responders indicated that 
uniform thickness of the thin metal core 
material was the most important factor 
demanded of suppliers. 


With modern equipment, such as Accu- 
Ray gauges, Sendzimir rolling mills 
and unique vertical annealing  fur- 
naces, Somers combines 50 years of 
pioneering in the thin metal field to 
answer this problem with Somers Thin- 
Strip®, produced exclusively by Somers 
Brass Co., Inc. 


Somers also guarantees width toler- 
ances as close as + .001”, a plus fea- 
ture that assures the highest precision 
in honeycomb structures. 


Whether your thin metal problem be in 
stainless, nickel or its alloys, copper or 
its alloys, 17-7, PH-15-7 MO or other 
honeycomb metals, you can depend on 
Somers ThinStrip® to meet your most 
critical specifications. 


Write for Confidential Data Blank 
without cost or obligation. 


o EXACTING STANDARDS ae 


ly 


\s 


Somers Brass Company, Inc. 
104 BALDWIN AVE, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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PATTERNS FOR IMPROVED © 
GEAR PERFORMANCE 
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fagnethermic Induction Scanner Heat Treats 6’ to 60” Diameter’ 
Gears at... SURPRISINGLY LOW CO 


All kinds of savings with this Magnethermic method . . . low pow 
and limited initial investment. Improved physical properties, pai 
ticularly in the critical root zone, in many cases allow use || 
smaller gears or change-over from expensive alloy steels to pla: 
carbon grades. 
Distortion minimized with only a small part of the gear heii 
affected; no over-all compressive forces. : 


Flexibility of scanning makes inductors applicable to varying fai 
widths, machine adaptable to many gear types, plus sprockets. | 


With automatic indexing, attention is confined to loading and uw} 
loading . . . cumulative positioning errors are eliminated. 


These advantages have been proved in actual installations. 


For estimate, quotation or engineering evaluation, send 
prints or outline your requirements in a letter. 


Seen 


‘‘Tooth—by—Tooth 
Gets to the Root’’ 


his Magnethermic Induction Gear vw wv 
Fe ead eee OY Ie ht nk, DISTRICT OFFICES: New York ¢ Philadelphia i) 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


FRED A. KAUFMAN * 
Universal-Cyclops v. p. 


Fred A. Kaufman was appointed 
vice president - general manager, 
Universal - Cyclops Steel Corp., 
Bridgeville, Pa. In this new post 
he directs sales activities and op- 
eration of plants at Bridgeville 
and Titusville, Pa., and Coshocton, 
Ohio. He was vice president-Re- 
fractomet Div. 


Glen H. Stimson was appointed 
chief engineer, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Div., Greenfield, Mass., United- 
Greenfield Corp. He was gage sales 
manager and chief engineer of the 
Gage Div. at GTD. He succeeds 
Oscar E. Koehler, retired. 


Ralph Cutler was named a vice 
president, Yuba Consolidated Indus- 
tries Inc., San Francisco, and general 
manager, Southwest Welding & 
Mfg. Div., Alhambra, Calif. He 
was manager-estimating and engi- 
neering for Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fab- 
ricating Div. 


Edward A. Murray was appointed 
vice president-sales, American Steel 
& Wire Div., Cleveland, U. S. Steel 
Corp. He succeeds Harry M. 
Francis, now executive vice presi- 
dent of the division. Mr. Murray 
was assistant vice president-sales. 


R. E. Burton was made president 
and general manager, Buffalo- 
Springfield Div., Springfield, Ohio, 
Koehring Co. 


Dr. George H. Brown succeeds O. B. 
Hanson, retired, as vice president- 
engineering, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York. Jack S. Beldon was 
elected vice president and general 
manager, home instruments. 
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GLEN H. STIMSON 
Greenfield Tap & Die eng. 


Richard E. Krafve was elected to 
the new post of group vice presi- 
dent-commercial, Raytheon Mfg. 
Co., Waltham, Mass. He resigned 
as a vice president of Ford Motor 
Co. 


John R. Keates was elected vice 
president-sales, National Automatic 
Tool Co. Inc., Richmond, Ind. He 
was general manager, Machine Tool 
Div. 


Stanley B. Dowd, vice president, 
Leland - Gifford Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was elected president to suc- 
ceed William F. Leland, now chair- 
man. A. L. Wilkinson was elected 
treasurer in addition to duties as 
executive vice president. 


Karl L. Miller was made manager 
of Buffalo Bolt Co.’s plant in Prince- 
ton, Ill. He was assistant to the 
president of the parent firm, Buf- 
falo-Eclipse Corp., concentrating on 
Buffalo Bolt production activities. 
Thomas A. Norton was made fac- 
tory manager at Buffalo Bolt’s North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., plant, and Eric 
G. Boehm was made general man- 
ager. 


C. L. Megargle was named eastern 
sales manager-titanium, Mallory- 
Sharon Metals Corp., Niles, Ohio. 
He was general sales manager at 
Tube Reducing Corp. 


Frank E. Purcell was named sales 
manager, packaged equipment, for 
Unitary Equipment Div., Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. He succeeds 
Burton T. Kehoe, recently made ex- 
ecutive vice president of the sub- 
sidiary, Colorado Research Corp. 


RICHARD E. KRAFVE 
Raytheon commercial v. p. 


JAMES L. HARPER 
City Auto Stamping v. p. 


James L. Harper was elected vice 
president-manufacturing, City Auto 
Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohio, divi- 
sion of Globe-Wernicke Industries 
Inc. Former plant superintendent 
of the Stamping Div., he succeeds 
Robert Millard, retired. 


Richard L. Tannehill was elected 
vice president-sales, Tube Reducing 
Corp., Wallington, N. J. He was 
New York district sales manager, 


Roots-Connersville Blower  Div., 
Dresser Industries Inc. 
Precision Tube Co. Inc., North 


Wales, Pa., appointed Ivan G. 
Wentling executive vice president; 
Matthew F. Balch Jr., vice presi- 
dent-sales; George W. Swint, vice 
president-plant operations. 


Raymond E. Mack Jr. was named 
sales manager, Fawick Airflex Div., 
Fawick Corp., Cleveland. 


Milton A. Karrer, works manager, 
was promoted to vice president- 
manufacturing, Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 


Fred A. Sabacek was elected presi- 
dent, Reproduction Products Co., 
Detroit, subsidiary of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. He succeeds 
Thomas Kizer, resigned. 


W. Gifford Myers was elected cor- 
porate vice president-sales, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


James W. Nelson Jr. was named 
general manager, X-Ray Dept., 
Milwaukee, General Electric Co. 
He succeeds Dr. Lyman R. Fink, re- 
cently promoted to general manager, 
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J. F. BAIER 
McKee v. p.-Metals Div. 


Atomic Products Div. Mr. Nelson 
was manager of GE’s microwave 
laboratory at Palo Alto, Calif. 


J. F. Baier was elected vice presi- 
dent-engineering, Metals Div., Ar- 
thur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. 
A. L. Foell, vice president, who was 
in charge of both engineering and 
consulting in the division, now de- 
votes his time to new developments 
and processes within the metals in- 
dustry, as well as directing consult- 
ing services. 


William J. Vall was appointed man- 
ager of quality control and traffic, 
Hydreco Div., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
New York Air Brake Co. Dallas 
Betzer, assistant purchasing man- 
ager for Hydreco, succeeds Mr. Vall 
as manager-purchasing and _ traffic. 


Vincent Barreca was named execu- 
tive vice president, Admiral Corp., 
Chicago, to succeed John B. Hua- 
risa, resigned. Thomas J. Lloyd was 
named vice _president-government 
electronics. L. H. Moos was named 
president of Midwest Mfg. Corp.; 
and Stuart D. Brownlee president of 
Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., both 
subsidiaries. 


Albert J. Weinburger was made in- 
dustrial relations manager, Gulf 
States Tube Corp., Rosenberg, Tex., 
subsidiary of Michigan Seamless 
Tube Co. 


George W. Cross was elected vice 
president - operations, Mid - States 
Welder Mfg. Co., Chicago. Otto 
E. Fenske Jr. was elected vice presi- 
dent-sales. 


Raymond L. Howerton was named 
sales manager, Cascade Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 
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WILLIAM J. VALL 
Hydreco mgr.-quality control 


Walter L. Treadwell was made in- 
dustrial engineering manager, Pa- 
cific Coast Engineering Co., Ala- 
meda, Calif. He is in charge of 
planning and scheduling produc- 
tion, methods, and cost controls. He 
was assistant chief engineer. 


A. J. Tomasek, president, Walsh Re- 
fractories Corp., St. Louis, was also 
named chief executive officer and 


chairman to succeed P. L. Hersh- 
field, effective Apr. 1. 


Kenneth O. Grant was appointed 
director of the purchasing office of 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. He was general pur- 
chasing agent at the Oakville, Ont., 
assembly plant. 


Hunter E. Pickens was made indus- 
trial relations manager, Indianap- 
olis plant, Ford Motor Co. He suc- 
ceeds H. M. Bash, resigned. 


Robert H. Matthies was made in- 
dustrial relations manager for the 
Santa Barbara and Montebello, 
Calif., divisions of Western Design, 
a division of U. S. Industries 
Inc. He is in Montebello. 


Robert W. Likins was made division 
superintendent, industrial relations, 
at Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fontana, 
Calif., plant. 


John F. Miles was appointed assist- 
ant to the general superintendent, 
Dominion Iron & Steel Div., Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. He was assistant 
superintendent of Dosco’s Blast Fur- 
nace Dept. at Sydney, N. S. 


Richard E. Sutherland was made 


sales manager, S-P Mfg. Corp., 
Solon, Ohio. 


WALTER L. TREADWELL 
indus. eng. mgr. at Paceco 


MERLE L. GRUVER 
Kaiser Steel plant supt. 


| 


ia) 
Merle L. Gruver was appointed su- | 


perintendent of the soaking pits, | 


blooming mill, slabbing mill, and |} 


structural mill at Kaiser Steel Co.’s | 


Fontana, Calif., plant. 


| 


Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara |) 
Falls, N. Y., appointed for its East- |} 
John S. Coey | 
sales manager; Robert F. Schultz, | 
The chief | 


ern Chemical Div.: 


production manager. 
marketing executive of the division, 
Mr. Coey also continues as a vice 


president of the corporation. Charles | 


Y. Cain was made assistant sales 
manager; Charles W. Selover, man- 


ager of purchases. This recently 


formed Eastern Chemical Div. in- 
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cludes plants at Niagara Falls, Mon- i) 


tague, Mich., and Columbus, Miss. 
In the Phosphorus Div., Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., Robert E. Noble was 
made assistant general manger; 
Barrett B. Brown, production man- 
ager. 


C. C. Shearer, effective Apr. 1, suc- 
ceeds Jim Withington as Cleveland 
district sales manager, Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corp. Mr. Shearer is 
production manager, Detroit plant. 


Thomas Bannon was promoted from 
chief engineer to director of pro- 
duction engineering for Clearing 
Div., U. S. Industries Inc., Chicago. 
John Cameron was made assistant 
chief engineer-technical services. 


Richard L. Bishop was made Hous- 
ton branch manager, Acme Indus- 
tries Inc. 


William H. Stewart was made Pitts- 
burgh district manager, Electrical 
Wire Div., John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corp., subsidiary of Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. Thomas A. Martino 
was made Cleveland district sales 
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IF YOU WANT COMPLETE SAFETY 
IN YOUR SAFETY SWITCHES— 


\ il 
REMEMBER THE Wy FOR 


Quality Features 
at Low Price 


The men who pull the switches will 
tell you what can happen when a switch, believed 
to be open — isn’t. A lot of things can happen—and 
every one of them is bad. Personnel safety is in jeop- : 
ardy. Motors can single-phase. Machinery and work 4Y Box lugs. Easy to wire 
can be damaged. Down-time can skyrocket. No looping 


Doesn't it make sense to insist on Visible Blade 
construction which gives you a road block against 
any of those possibilities? Doesn't it make equally 4/ Positive pressure 
good sense to insist on the safety switch which gives (spring loaded) fuse clips 
you that construction—plus a lot of other perform- 4/ Pull horsepower ratings 


4 é 
Y Spring-operated quick-make, 
quick-break 


“/ Compact enclosure, 
yet lots of wiring space 


ance advantages? 


E C&M HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT...NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


co 
ou 
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JOSEPH STATSINGER 
Servo director-engineering 


L. B. POLEN 
Allegheny Ludlum foundry post 


manager, Electrical Wire & Cable 
Div. 


L. B. Polen, former Buffalo plant 
manager, was appointed manager of 
manufacturing, Forging & Castings 
Div., Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
He directs production operations of 
division plants at Buffalo and 
Ferndale, Mich. 


C. D. Thompson was made region- 
al sales manager, Chicago, Metal 
Products Div., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. R. O. Bowersox was 
named manager-wheel sales for the 
division. 

R. A. Jones was named sales man- 
ager, molecular sieves, Linde Co., 


New York, division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. 


Kenneth R. Bragg joined Parker 
Aircraft Co., Los Angeles, as chief 
systems engineer. 


john S. McMullan was made pur- 
chasing agent, Gear & Machine 
Div., Sanford, N. C., Saco-Lowell 
Shops. He succeeds W. H. Kinard, 
retired. 
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DR. HAROLD L. GARBARINO 
joins Magnaflux Corp. 


MELVIN B. MONSON 
Ryerson plant gen. mgr. 


HAROLD W. NELSON 
Great Lakes-Carbon Div. post 


CHARLES S. HEGEL 
Ryerson plant gen. mgr. 


Melvin B. Monson was named gen- 
eral manager, Los Angeles plant, 
for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
He succeeds the late Wayne D. 
Dukette. Charles S. Hegel suc- 
ceeds Mr. Monson as general man- 
ager, Milwaukee plant. He was na- 
tional product manager for stainless 
steel, and is replaced by H. Daniel 
Robb, former national product man- 
ager for alloy steel. Edward J. 
Richardson, in addition to duties as 
national product manager, tubing, 
and cold finished bars, assumes Mr. 
Robb’s former responsibility. 


Arch Miller Jr. was named assistant 
general superintendent, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., division 
of National Steel Corp. He is suc- 
ceeded by George E. Hugus as man- 
ager, Tin Mill Dept. Mr. Miller 
succeeds G. W. Gould, named gen- 
eral superintendent of the new Mid- 
west Steel Corp. plant which Na- 
tional Steel will build in the Chi- 


cago metropolitan area. 


Quentin Keeny joined Dust Sup- 
pression & Engineering Co., Lake 
Orion, Mich., as sales manager. 


| 
Joseph Statsinger joined Servo Corp. |) 
of America, New Hyde Park, N. Y,,| 
as director of engineering. He was} 
assistant chief engineer in charge ih 
of missile guidance at Arma Div., | a 


American Bosch Arma Corp. 


Dr. Harold L. Garbarino joined ||} 

Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, as chief ||| 

engineer-electronics. He was with || 

Armour Research Foundation, Ili- |} 

nois Institute of Technology. Hf 
| 


Harold W. Nelson was made tech- ||} 
nical director of Great Lakes Car- || 
bon Corp.’s Carbon Div. Former 
manager of research in the Research ||} 
& Development Dept., he remains | 
at the company’s research center in 
Morton Grove, III. 


Reynolds O. Tjensvold was made ||} 
manager, Labor Relations Dept., ||f) 
Inland Steel Products Co., Milwau- | 
kee. He held a similar post with | 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


Federal Pacific Electric Co., New- 
ark, N. J., named new marketing ||f 
managers: Gordon E. Benson moves | 
to Scranton, Pa., as marketing man- i 
ager for the Eastern Switchgear |} 
Div. He is replaced as marketing 
manager-General Products Dept. by 
Harry W. Ashman. Leopold Van 
Blerkom joined the company as 
marketing manager - Instrument 
Dept. He was project manager, 
Industrial Div., Daystrom Inc. 
Richard S. Smithley was made mar- 
keting manager-relays. 


Raymond S. Livingstone fills the 
new post of vice president, human 
relations, on the corporate staff of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland. He served in a similar 
capacity for Thompson Products 
Inc. prior to its merger in October 
with Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. Arch 
T. Colwell fills the new post of vice 
president-engineering, research, and 
development. 


Jay Kaplan was elected vice presi- 
dent, M. S. Kaplan Co., Chicago. 
He will direct expansion of its Non- 
Ferrous Metal Dept. 


Dr. Arthur R. Matheson was made 
manager, reprocessing, at Sylvania- 
Corning Nuclear Corp.’s Bayside, 
N. Y., facility. 


Reginald B. Beam was made indus- 
trial district manager, Chicago, for 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. He suc- 
ceeds Emory Bleam, retired. 
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Casting Institute 
Promotes Research 


/A CO-OPERATIVE research pro- 
_gram has been developed by the 
| Investment Casting Institute, Chi- 
| cago. Each member company con- 
tributes one project. In return, it 
receives a completed study from 
each of the other members. 

A central ICI research committee, 
' in co-operation with members, has 
| drawn a list of projects of concern 
/ to manufacturers. Institute mem- 
bers select one of the recommended 
_ topics or propose other areas. 

_ Each company prepares a_pro- 
posal for the project it will under- 
_ take. All proposals are reviewed 
_ by the committee to co-ordinate the 
program. Affiliate members, sup- 
pliers to the industry, are en- 

couraged to participate. 
Three reports have been sub- 
mitted since the venture was started 
last November: “Properties of 
AISI 410,” by W. F. Carn and “The 
| Effect of Die Temperature and Wax 

Temperature and Pressure on Cavi- 
_ tation in Wax Patterns,” by Irving 

Maikin, Precision Metalsmiths Inc., 

Cleveland; “The Effect of Aging 
Time and Temperature on the 
Mechanical Properties of Invest- 
ment Cast 17-4 PH,” by F. K. Iver- 
son, Cannon-Muskegon Corp., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 


Bliss Buys Into Gamewell 


E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
has purchased 30 per cent of the 
outstanding common stock of Game- 
well Co., Newton, Mass. Bliss 
makes metalworking presses and 
rolling mills. Gamewell produces 
fire alarm telegraph systems. 


Testing Facility Opens 


Propulsion Test Facilities Inc., 
affiliate of MB Mfg. Co., a division 
of Textron Inc., New Haven, Conn., 
has been organized. It will offer 
environmental test facilities for air- 
craft and missiles. George Mettler 
is president. 


Linde Builds Oxygen Plant 


Linde Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, will con- 
struct a liquid oxygen and nitrogen 
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producing plant near Huntsville, 
Ala. It will serve the southern air- 
craft, missile, steel, chemical, petro- 
leum, and food industries. Capacity: 
100 million cu ft of oxygen and ni- 
trogen per month. The plant is 


scheduled for completion early in 
1960. 


Crane Co. Drops Line 


Crane Co., Chicago, is quitting 
the manufacture of malleable and 
cast iron fittings. 


CF&I Modernizes Wickwire 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. will 
spend $1 million for new equipment 
and modernization of its Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Div., Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Installation of a galvanizing 
unit and revamping of a 450 ton 
blast furnace are included in the 
program. 


Turner Brass Renamed 


Turner Corp. is the new name 
adopted by Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, Ill. Product diversifica- 
tion made the old name obsolete. 
The firm makes propane and gaso- 
line torches, lanterns, stoves, tubular 
plumbing goods, furniture trim, and 
diesel engine starting aids. 


Jobbing Division Set Up 


A jobbing division has been es- 
tablished by Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. It will allow 
the company to handle lighter and 
more diversified structural steel fab- 
rication and specialty work. Ralph 
E. Arnold is manager. 


<a 


or NEW OFFICES 


— 
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Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md., opened a sales and 
service office at 4627 Wornall Rd., 
Kansas City, Mo., under the direc- 
tion of A. J. Lutz. 


Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, 
Calif., moved its San Diego, Calif., 
engineering offices to larger quar- 
ters at 426 Olive St. Charles Hayes 
is district sales manager. 


National Cylinder Gas _ Div., 
Chemetron Corp., New York, 
opened branch offices at 2045 


Meeting St., Charleston Heights, 
So Gy ‘and’ 2191S. “Green Rds 
Cleveland, Ohio. The division also 
maintains district sales offices and 
facilities for the manufacture o! 
oxygen, nitrogen, and acetylene at 


1151 E. 222nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Can Manufacturers _ Institute, 
Washington, has elected Roger F. 
Hepenstal, American Can Co., New 
York, president, succeeding William 
J. Milton, George A. Milton Can 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Reuben L. 
Perin, Continental Can Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, was elected vice 
president. 


Association of Steel Distributors 
Inc., New York, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Gilbert Merrill, 
Gilbert Merrill Steel Corp., Mineola, 
N. Y., president; Walter Ising, 
Laube Steel Co., Chicago, vice pres- 
ident; Saul Bradburd, Interstate 
Iron & Supply Co., Philadelphia. 
vice president; Jack Jacobs, Jacobs 
Metal Sales Ltd., Rexdale, Ont., sec- 
retary; Arnold J. Hanson, Amay 
Steel Co., New York, treasurer. 


American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Des Plaines, IIl., has authorized the 
board of trustees of the AFS Train- 
ing & Research Institute to com- 
plete specifications for erection of a 
new institute building. It will be 
on the present society headquarters 
site. The action is subject to board 
approval of contract bids. 


Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc., Washington, has appointed 
I. D. Shapiro, United Iron & Metal 
Co. Inc., Baltimore, as co-ordinator 
of dealer activities. 


Tire & Rim Association Inc. has 
elected as president J. J. Robson, di- 
rector of tire engineering and de- 
velopment, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, succeeding Paul G. 
Hykes, Budd Co., Detroit. 


Material Handling Institute Inc. 
has appointed Robert F. Moody, 
sales manager, Domestic Industrial 
Truck Div., Hyster Co., Danville, 
Ill., as chairman of the expositions 
committee. 
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Forging “new metals” has been routine 
procedure at Wyman-Gordon for 75 years. Contrasting the 
modern marvels of metallurgical development is the oldest 
metal employed by man—copper. Here you see the largest 
copper closed die forging ever produced—a Re-entry 

Shield weighing 1875 pounds (67-1/2” x 21-1/2”). Unexcelled 
know-how, with the availability of the most modern forging 
equipment, assures the ultimate in forging quality to meet 
the constantly expanding demands of progress— man’s quest 
for greater speeds and power in his unending exploration 
farther and farther into yesterday’s unknown. 


WYMAN-GORDON COMPANY 


Established 1883 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HAFNIUM RECTIFIERS— Hafnium will signifi- 
cantly increase the efficiency of tomorrow’s rec- 
tifiers, says A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. This 
type power supply has been gaining ever since ger- 
manium was first used for such purposes. (Cop- 
per oxide came first, followed by selenium, ger- 
manium, and silicon.) 


ALUMINUM FOR HOT JOBS—An experi- 
mental aluminum alloy, X2219-T6, exhibits 
tensile strength superior to that of conven- 
tional aluminum alloys at 600° F. After 100 
hours at temperature, the alloy showed 20,000 
psi tensile strength, 15,000 psi yield strength, 
and 25 per cent elongation. Stress rupture and 
fatigue properties were good in the 500 to 600° F 
range. Extrusions made of the alloy, which con- 
tains copper, manganese, and small quantities 
of vanadium and zirconium, also showed high 
resistance to stress corrosion cracking. 


TRANSISTOR SUPREMACY THREATENED— 
A thimble-size electronic receiver tube developed 
by Radio Corp. of America may put the electron 
tube on a competitive basis with transistors. 
Called the Nuvistor, the glassless tube uses sim- 
plified parts and stronger materials such as tung- 
sten and molybdenum. RCA says Nuvistor tubes 
are more versatile than transistors because they 
handle wider ranges in voltage, frequency, and 
temperature. Now in the advanced development 
stage, the tubes will probably be used first in 
television sets. 


NEW TOOL FOR METAL RESEARCH—Bet- 
ter control of metal structures and properties may 
be the outcome of a new ultrasonic tool that 
generates a frequency of 10,000 megacycles. De- 
veloped at General Electric Research Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., the tool may open the way 
for new discoveries in solid-stage research. By 
shaking up the atoms in the metal, the ultrasonic 
energy will allow researchers to investigate such 
things as the energy levels of atoms and the in- 
teractions of electron spins in a crystal lattice. 
The 10,000 megacycles sound waves are created 
by applying microwave pulses to a quartz crystal 
in a special cavity-resonator device. The crystal 
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must be held at about —456°F to keep the 
ultrasonic vibrations from degenerating into 
vibrations associated with the heat content of 
the material. 


CAUSE OF TITANIUM EMBRITTLEMENT— 
Beta embrittlement, the loss of ductility which 
limits forgeability of some high strength titanium 
alloys, is caused by a large beta-grain size ob- 
tained during heat treatment, says an Air Force 
sponsored report. Heat treatment alone is in- 
effective in restoring ductility to the beta-em- 
brittled material. Certain alloys, such as Ti-16V- 
2.5 Al, show a relatively low rate of beta grain 
growth. Development of alloys with this property 
is recommended as the best way to avoid or 
minimize beta embrittlement effects. 


CUSTOM LUBRICATION—A new technique 
based on the interpretation of mass spectrometer 
data will lead to more exact knowledge of lubri- 
cants through molecular arrangements. Relating 
performance to molecular structure will enable 
scientists to predict exactly how well a synthesized 
petroleum composition will react under unusual 
conditions, says Gulf Oil Corp. 


STRONGER ZINC DIE ALLOY—A new high 
strength zinc-base alloy, called Formaloy, exhibits 
superior properties as a die material for forming 
sheet metal, says its producer, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., New York. Useful for drop 
hammer punches and dies, draw press dies, stretch 
press dies, and similar tooling, the material has 
an average impact strength of 37.2 ft-lb. It is 
readily workable, and no special casting or ma- 
chine techniques are required for fabrication. 


GRAPHITE MOVES AHEAD— Two  develop- 
ments demonstrate the increasing versatility of this 
element: A new high temperature graphite shows 
low wear and low friction at 1200° F, says Stack- 
pole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa. A special form 
of the material is being woven into a flexible cloth 
by National Carbon Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York. 
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OUTLOOK 
TECHNIC. 


large x-ray targets. 


POWDER IS PRESSED to desired shape, sintered, then forged to the right density to make 
Seamless tubing is made by hot extrusion. 


upsetting a rod, then hot forming it by steps 


Forging is made by 


Breakthrough in Tungsten Fabrication 
Promises Wider Use of Pure Metal 


Refractory properties make it desirable for many applica- 
tions, but it’s hard to work; now, with new techniques, it 
can be forged, extruded, deep drawn, or spun 


HAVE an application in your plant 
for a high density metal that keeps 
its strength at high temperatures? 

Tungsten may be what you're 
looking for. It has the highest 
melting point of all the refractory 
metals, and the right density for 
radiation shielding. 

It’s easier to form now, thanks to 
techniques developed in the last 
year at the Metals & Fabrication 
Div., Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill. R. W. Yancey, 
consulting metallurgist, reports that 
the metal can be forged, extruded, 
deep drawn, or spun. 


° Forming Methods—It has to be 
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worked at temperatures where oth- 
er metals would melt. It must be 
formed rapidly. As it nears 800° F, 
the metal loses ductility and shrinks. 
If it surrounds the forming tool, 
there’s a tendency to fracture. Tools 
must have strength at high tem- 
peratures and must be wear resist- 
ant. 


Ductility increases after prelimi- 
nary working. Forgings, made in 
a series of operations, include rivets, 
x-ray tube targets, rocket nozzle 
throats, and electron tube parts. 
Some large parts are made by press- 
ing tungsten powder to the desired 
shape, sintering it, then forging to 
the right density. 


Seamless tubing is made by hot 
extrusion, reducing the area of the 
billet end by 70 per cent. It may 
be possible to draw the extruded 
tubing, producing thinner walls, or 
to upset it, making special shapes. 
It could be sliced to make flywheels 
for self-winding watches, electrical 
contacts, vacuum tube components, 
or small gyroscope rotors. 


A significant breakthrough in fab- 
rication is the spinning of rolled 
plates or sheets. Until recently, 
spinning was confined to soft, duc- 
tile metals. The method is expect- 
ed to find use in making rocket noz- 
zles, or re-entry nose cones. 


¢ Deep Drawing — Until a few 
months ago, the metal had not been 
deep drawn, Mr. Yancey says. The 
process will make a wide variety of 
parts. Example: Tungsten boats, 
or trays, will permit the firing of 
small vacuum tube parts at higher 
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PARTS MADE BY SPINNING SHEETS may lead to betier rocket designs. The metal can 
withstand temperatures developed as missiles re-enter the atmosphere 


temperatures. That will improve 
the quality of the tubes. 

Gyroscope rotors can be made by 
drawing and machining tungsten. 
The pure metal has 20 per cent 
greater density than alloys now 
used. It would permit rotors to be 
smaller, without loss of reliability. 
Because the metal shows less ther- 
mal expansion than any now used 
in rotors, it would improve gyro- 
scope performance. 

In another application, two 
drawn tungsten cups were brazed 
with gold, forming a suitable con- 
tainer for radioisotopes. It could DEEP DRAWN BOATS permit firing of small vacuum tube parts at higher tem- 
be used as a casing for a miniature peratures, improving tube quality. Boats can also be used in metal vapor 
atomic powerplant. deposition equipment. The metal has been deep drawn only in the last year 


SECTION OF CUP, drawn from a 0.170 in. plate, shows a CONTAINER FOR RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS is made by braz- 
radius smaller than metal thickness. The metal, formed ing two deep drawn cups with gold. Tungsten has higher 
at high temperatures, loses ductility at about 800°F density than lead; it's useful for radiation shielding 
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ONE—Operator cuts the Du Pont explosive with a linoleum 
knife. Outline follows the shape of the cut, in this case, 
a straight line. Rubber table top prevents sparking 


Do It Yourself: Explosive Cutting | 


First reports indicate this new method can be applied to a 
wide variety of materials. It may not replace oxyacetylene 
method, but it’s great for special jobs 


IF you are stymied by a cutting 
job, try explosives. 

A new technique has been worked 
out by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. It’s 
simple to use, inexpensive, and, pro- 
vided certain conditions are met, 
some firms can use it in their own 
backyards. 


e How To Do It—tThe first step 
is to slice a piece of Du Pont’s 
EL-506A high explosive to the shape 
of the cut you want to make. (It 
takes a 1 in. strip to cut in. 
steel, or 8 grams of explosive per 
square inch.) A straight line takes 
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a strip, and a circle requires a 
doughnut, for example. The ex- 
plosive is flexible and resembles 
sheet rubber. You cut it with a 
linoleum knife on a nonsparking 
surface like a rubber covered table 
top. 

The area on the metal to be cut 
and the explosive are brushed with 
an adhesive. After the explosive is 
glued to the part, a blasting cap is 
applied. 


° Detonation—The prepared part 
is placed on hard flat ground or 
submerged in a pool of water. As 
soon as the charge has exploded, 


TWO—Both explosive and metal are coated with an adhesive 
and joined. Intimate contact is necessary for maximum effici- 
ency. Explosive handles like limp linoleum 


you can pick up the separated 
parts. 

Several techniques enable you to 
cut fairly thick metal. A flat strip 
of explosive will handle an ordinary 
piece of metal, but heavier sections 
require a concentrator. (The plate 
illustrated at right is 1 in. thick.) 
A simple angle iron bent 60 to 90 
degrees or a piece of pipe works fine. 


e Precautions—Du Pont points out 
that its method is backed up by 
plenty of research and experience, 
but those who use the technique 
need proper training. Another fac- 
tor: Installations have to be in 
harmony with state or local laws 
governing the use and storage of 
explosives. 

Once you take care of the pre- 
cautions you'll find this new sheet 
explosive is reasonably safe to han- 
dle. For example: 
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_ THREE—You ignite the explosive with an electric blasting 2 
cap. Part is placed on hard ground or submerged in a , 


pool of water to deaden the sound 


BANG—tThe metal is 1/2 in. mild steel. It takes about 
8 grams per square inch to do the trick, says Du Pont 


It won’t explode if you drop an 
18 lb steel ball 10 ft onto a piece 
lying on a steel plate. 

It won’t explode if you fire a 30 
caliber bullet into it from 15 yards. 

It won’t explode if you throw it 
into a wood fire. 


> 


e Limitations—One disadvantage is 
that cuts are shaggy and require 
some cleaning up. But it’s perfectly 
plausible, Du Pont says, to improve 
the application to the point where 
cleaner and more accurate cuts can 
be made. A _ possible approach: 


Shearing with an explosive-actuated 
cutter backed up by heavy metal 
edging. 

Experts aren’t predicting that the 
system will replace the oxyacetylene 
cutting torch. But the field is wide 
open if you’d like to give it a try. 


Thicker pieces require a shaping device to 
A piece 


concentrate the blast for penetration. 
of pipe or angle iron will do 
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You can cut a lot of different shapes. Hhere’s how a circle is cut with 
a doughnut shaped piece of high explosive. Edges are a little ragged, 
but technique is quick and easy. 
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The Challenge 


The cost crisis is metalworking’s most critical, 
continuing challenge. As pressures drive prod- 
uct costs higher, resistance to price increases 
gets stiffer. 


Importance of Materials 


Today, particularly with the advent of auto- 
mation, the portion of costs allotted to materials 
is on the increase. In some plants, material costs 
already account for more than half the total cost 
of a product. Materials are prime targets for cost 
cutting. 


Are You Beating the Cost Crisis? 


Perhaps your company has found a way to 
trim unit product costs through more efficient 
use of materials. If so, your success can win 
national recognition for you, your cost-cutting 
team, and your company. 


Search Is On 


STEEL’s editors are launching their second Cost 
Crisis Awards Competition to focus attention on 
the need for intelligent cost cutting (via mate- 
rials) and to show readers how it’s being done. 
The best entries will be published in STEEL. 


Awards for Top Ten 


A panel of metalworking managers, represent- 
ing a cross section of the industry, will select 
the ten best entries. 

Production Efficiency Awards will be presented 
to the president of each winning company for 
encouraging production, engineering, and _pur- 
chasing supervisors to find ways to cut product 
costs through more efficient use of materials. 


You Qualify for an Award 


If you are a full-time employee of a metal 
producing or metalworking plant. . 

If you participated in the cost saving proj- 
ecta. & 
If your project was completed after Jan. 1, 1953. 


Send for Your Kit Today ... 


It'll simplify the preparation of your entry. 
It contains a set of helpful questions and a folder 
for mailing your entry to us. Here are the 
questions: 


1. WHAT WAS THE COST PROBLEM? (Tell what prod- 
uct is being made, what materials are involved in 
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the cost cutting, and explain the costs that were out of 
line—were they purchasing, inventory, production 
costs? Other? How was the problem discovered?) 


2. WHAT WAS THE SOLUTION AND HOW DID 
YOU FIND IT? (Who proposed it—management, pur- 
chasing, engineering, production? Briefly describe 
the steps you took in analyzing the problem and 
determining the solution. Explain why your solution 
was accepted over any others considered.) 


3. WHERE WAS COST CUTTING ACHIEVED? (Did 
you reduce the price of purchased material? Did your 
solution prune manufacturing or inventory costs or 
simplify procedures? Explain how the cost solution 
benefited your company.) 


4. WHAT ARE THE ‘‘BEFORE’’ AND ‘‘AFTER’’ UNIT 
COSTS? (Tell how the improvement in material use 
affected over-all product cost, or how it affected 
the costs of parts or operations. Give dollar figures 
if possible.) 


Material Cost Cutting 


Four areas of material utilization will be ex- 
plored. Your entry may apply to one or a 
combination of them: 


1. The substitution of a tailored shape for stand- 
ard mill products, or vice versa. 


Example— 
Dana Corp. Toledo, Ohio, amassed an 8 per cent 
saving on transmission mainshafts and output clutch 
shafts by switching from bar stock to die-formed 
shapes made by Republic Steel Corp.’s Bolt & Nut 
Div., Cleveland. 
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2. The use of a standard purchased material in- 
stead of a special, or vice versa. 


Example— 


Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio, used to buy close 
tolerance strip steel for vacuum cleaner tops. A switch 
to 19-in. coiled sheet saves 12 to 14 cents a unit. 


3. Standardization of two or more separate pur- 
chases into one. 


Example— 


National Acme Co., Cleveland, now specifies AISI 
4615 for all steel parts to be carburized; three different 
alloys used to be purchased for the same jobs. Also, 
one alloy, 4350, has replaced three others on a num- 
ber of jobs. Advantages: Purchasing and inventory 
costs were cut about 10 per cent. 


4. Direct substitution of one alloy for another 
of the same basic material. 


Example— 


International Products & Mfg. Co., Chicago, trimmed 
rejects 10 to 15 per cent and reduced machining time 
20 per cent when it switched from heat treated 4140 
and 8640 steels to La Salle Steel Co.’s Fatigue-Proof 
steel bars for generator and starter shafts. 


For your Cost Crisis Awards Kit, write: 
Cost Crisis Editor 
STEEL 
PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Turn the page for the 1958 Winners of Produc- 
tion Efficiency Awards 
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Plants Employing Fewer than 100 


Pioneer Industries Inc., Sioux City, Iowa 
__L. F. Kohl, General Superintendent 
Relayout of the production line and some 
F, new equipment enabled this company to 
save $85,000 a year and trim the price of 
its liquefied petroleum gas tanks nearly 18 per cent 


(STEEL, July 28, 1958). 


Radiation Counter Laboratories Inc., 
Skokie, III. 

Vernon Brown, Plant Manager 

Manhours saved in punching holes in elec- 
tronic chassis repaid a $10,000 investment 
in the first year. The change: A hand indexed punch 
was replaced with a Wales-Strippit fabricator-dupli- 
cator (STEEL, July 21, 1958). 


Plants Employing 100 to 249 


General Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flint, Mich. 
W. Arthur Coakes, Plant Engineer 

Engineers came up with a touch of auto- 
mation, then integrated it into their cupola 
charging facilities. Results: Direct labor 
costs dropped 41 cents on every ton of iron melted; 
product quality improved, and a $27,550 investment 
was recovered in three years (STEEL, Dec. 1, 1958). 


Technicraft Laboratories Inc., Thomaston, 
Conn. 
Robert W. Witty, Production Engineering 
. Supervisor 

New tooling for a Warner & Swasey turret 
lathe helped cut the price of microwave flanges to a 
more competitive range. A reduction in operations 
(from six to three) trimmed part costs 35 per cent 
(STEEL, Sept. 15, 1958). 


Plants Employing 250 to 499 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. (Foundry), 

.. South Bend, Ind. 

| G. T. Costas, Foundry Manager 

#, It used to take seven men to cast jacket and 
barrel cores for V-8 engines. Now it re- 
quires only two. Relayout of the production de- 
partment, plus some new equipment, slashed costs from 


$171.78 to $49.08 a day (SrEeEL, Oct. 20, 1958). 
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Here are the two winners in each of five plant groups. A distinguished \ 
panel of metalworking managers selected them on this basis: They did}; 
the most effective job of reducing unit production costs through more}; 
efficient use of capital equipment 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Henry Murphy, Plant Engineer 


ZONES) 


Plants Employing 500 to 999 


Jack B. Sieforth, Work Simplification 


Co-ordinator 


the program: About $5750 (Street, Dec. 8, 1958). 


“eee Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
»\ Control Div., Cleveland 
William J. Nemeth, Methods Engineer 


press, Reliance is saving $2252.68 a month 
in panel production. Direct labor has been reduced 
78 per cent on some parts (StEEL, Aug. 11, 1958). 


Plants Employing 1000 or More 


' Eclipse Pioneer Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., 
_ Teterboro, N. J. 

William J. Doerr, Assistant 

Factory Manager, Motor: Div. 

Three equipment changes save $17,589 a 


month in syncrohousing production. First, automatic | 
size compensation was added toa centerless grinder. | 


Second, a Wisconsin special automatic boosted pro- 
duction rates 500 per cent on four jobs. Third, a 
double-spindle Heald Bore-Matic boosted production 
367 per cent (STEEL, Oct. 27,2 1958). 


“a, * Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Div., Cleveland 

_ Robert E. Wilbert, Methods Supervisor, 

| Industrial Engineering Dept. 

E, Differential side pinions have to be finish 
ground on the bore and a radius. The job 

used to be done one operation at a time. Eaton en- 

gineers designed and built a transfer system that links 

the bore grinders to radius grinders. Saved: $38,436 

a year (STEEL, July 14, 1958). 
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A transfer system automatically moves}|j 
crimped wires to a weaving machine, and || 
a new loom feed boosts weaving speed. Re- ||! 
sults: Direct labor charges dropped 50 per cent; line |i 
productivity went up about 75 per cent (STEEL, Dec. ||} 


Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, Oreg. | 


. A six-point attack on casting inspection 
costs produced an estimated productivity || 
gain worth $103,815.12 a year. Total investment in |] 


~ With a new 40-ton Wiedemann turret | 


Now! Porter goes basic! The 
first in the south, this new basic 
refractories plant at Pascagoula 
iwent“on stream” during February 


Porter's new $12 million Pascagoula Works is a sea-water periclase and basic 


PORTER BASIC 


brick facility using the finest in modern equipment in a fully integrated production unit. ((—?—-\ 
laure! REFRACTORY 
Southern industry will soon begin benefiting from faster deliveries and PRODUCTS 


lower freight rates on all forms of basic refractories from H. K. Porter’s 
new Pascagoula Works on the Gulf Coast. Inland waterways, too, 
will allow easy access to America’s industrial heartland. 


BASIC REFRACTORY BRICK 


(burned and chemically bonded in both metal clad and 
plain categories) 


I 
Products of this new works—Porter’s 15th refractories plant—will | BA piu peeece rf ; 
include burned, chemically bonded, plated and plain brick, mortars, | j¢_79 See ee estas) 
castables, plastics and ramming mixes of chrome and periclase com- | Kilmag_ Magnesite Chrome (for rotary kilns, 
positions. A unique double-burning process employed in producing | ean 7 paves in burned and plated only) 
Porter periclase grain insures basic refractory products of the | ‘ erlelose 
highest quality. | BASIC REFRACTORY SPECIALTIES 
Annual output of this new plant indicates an ample, dependable source | pee: oe canna Sai 
of supply. Equally important, Porter engineers and ceramists provide : Kramer Ground ChromelOre 
the complete customer service that is rapidly becoming recognized as Kromform Chrome Castable 
Pate. Subhearth Kromform Chrome Castable 
a Porter principle. | Airkrom-C Coarse Chrome Gun Mix 
For information on shipments, prices, or any refractories problem, | Airkrom-F Fine Chrome Gun Mix 
p Ket ae Desi Fe Kee Porc Cann Magnaram 85 Periclase Ramming Mix, 85% MgO 
write Pascagoula Works, Refractories Division, H. K. Po pany, | Magnaram 95 Periclase Ramming Mix, 95% MgO 
| Peritite Periclase Air-Set Mortar 


Inc., Porter Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


REFRACTORIES DIVISION H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


DIVISIONS: Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Disston, Forge & Fittings, Leschen Wire Rope, Mouldings, 
National Electric, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Thermoid, Vulcan-Kidd Steel, H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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The fixture uses a kid-glove touch as this aluminum diecasting cycles through 105 operations 


Delicate Parts Can Be 
Moved on Transfer Machine 


Lack of rigidity in the workpiece is nearly always a problem 
in machining. The problem is compounded when the part 
has to be transferred mechanically 


AN automated transfer line is turn- 
ing out aluminum diecast power 
frames for typewriters at the rate of 
150 an hour at 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency. 

Designed and built at Cross Co., 
Detroit, the pallet type Transfer- 
matic does 105 broaching, milling, 
drilling, reaming, spotfacing, cham- 
fering, and tapping operations on 
each delicate part. 


© Problems—The power frame pre- 
sented serious problems to fixture 


designers because of its inherent 
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flimsiness. With former methods, 
cost per piece was high; and scrap 
losses were substantial. 

A number of tolerances are close. 
The carriage support rail seats are 
maintained in plane within 0.001 
in.; over-all length must come with- 
in 0.003.; the shaft holes are in- 
line from end to end within 0.001 
in.; the hole locations relative to 
milled surfaces must be within 
0.003.; and the four broached spring 
seats are held in plane to 0.005 in. 


e Answers—Parts are processed in 


two position pallets with power 
clamping fixtures. Each part goes 
twice from the loading station 
through the ten machining stations. 
On the first trip, the part is proc- 
essed with the top, bottom, and 
back side exposed to machine units. 
The second time around, the part 
is clamped with the ends exposed. 


The slightest overclamping re- 
sults in part distortion, so frames 
are held in the pallet fixture by 
spring loaded clamps, each adjusted 
for exact spring tension. In the 
first position, the part is centered 
on a fixed pin that locates in a 
cast hole in the part, and it’s 
located on four points on the part. 
In the second position, the part is 
centered again by the cast hole, and 
it is located from four stepped rail 
seats that were milled during the 
first trip through the machine. 


To further reduce the distortion 
and deflection of the part during 
machining, high cutting speeds and 
fine feeds are used to lower the 
cutting pressures. The combination 
also generated improved surface 
finishes. 
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acquer Protects 
As It Lubricates 


| 
[F YOUR metal forming process re- 
juires a lubricant, there’s a new 
Pacquer that may fill your needs 


| Called Trilac, it is one of a series 
‘{ adhesive resin products being 
faarketed under that brand name 


| The lacquer recommended as a 
fubricant can be used for forming, 


faces are protected from marring 
ind die life may be increased. 

Other lacquers in the series gasify 
tleanly and permit annealing or 
welding without removal of the 
oating. One is suitable for coat- 
‘ng springs or metal parts and cures 
uring the annealing process. 

: Both permanent and temporary 
types can be dissolved in nonflam- 


mable, rapid drying trichloroethy- 


( 


lene. All may be applied by dip- 
ping, flow coating, spraying, or 
brushing. 


Trilac is a development of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
England, and is being introduced in 
the U. S. by Chemical Mfg. Co., 
New York, and Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co. Inc., Providence, R. I., a sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Chemical. 


New Coolant Increases 
Turret Lathe Output 


A new water diluted cutting fluid 
has boosted turret lathe output al- 
most threefold for a large machine 
shop in the Chicago area. 

The shop machines forgings for 
missile guidance systems. Parts 
(4140 steel) are 6 in. in diameter 
and 8 in. long. 

Previously, operators made rough 
und finish cuts and produced about 
28 finished pieces per day. The 
1ew coolant, (Hocut 237, E. F. 
Joughton & Co., Philadelphia) 
liminated the rough cut and raised 
utput to 80 pieces. 

More benefits: Lathe speeds and 
eeds have been increased (spindle 
peed has been doubled) and tool 


ife has been etended up to 2!/ | 


imes. 
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ber, aluminum, or magnesium. Sur- 


S 
: 


Resonance frequency probe is inserted in the cylinder. 


At some frequency 


point (up to 4 million cps), the probe and the wall surface are in resonance. 
This varies with wall thickness and produces the reading 


Gage Simplified for 
Better Quality Control 


Quest at General Motors leads to new ultrasonic device to 
measure cylinder wall thicknesses. Tester can be used for 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, glass, and plastics 


DOES YOUR quality control pro- 
gram hinge on measuring wall 
thickness when only one side of 
the material is accessible? If so, 
take a tip on gage simplification 
from the process development staff 
of General Motors Corp., Detroit. 

Upon request of one of GM’s di- 
visions, the staff developed an easy- 
to-read ultrasonic gage that simpli- 
fied measuring minute variations in 
cylinder wall thickness. 


e New Gage—A specially trained 
operator is not required. Wall 
thickness is shown as a vertical step 


in a horizontal line on the 14 in. 
oscilloscope screen rather than by 
two or more vertical “pips” which 
might call for expert interpretation. 

When wall thickness is down, a 
red light flashes on. The light may 
also be replaced by other devices 
for automatically marking or segre- 
gating substandard parts. 


e Adaptable — The nondestructive 
tester can also be adapted to meas- 
ure thickness of straight or curved 
surfaces of cast iron, steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, brass, lead, glass, 
and most solid plastics. 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


POSITION 
REGULATOR 


SUL, 


POSITION 
ERROR 
WZ 


NONCONTACT 
GAGE 


STAND 5 STAND 6 


AUS, 


SPEED 
REGULATOR 


THICKNESS 
FEEDBACK ~¥ 


THICKNESS REFERENCE 


THICKNESS 
FEEDBACK 


THICKNESS 
REFERENCE 


This is General Electric’s idea of a gage meter control system for a 6 stand, hot 
strip mill. In proposed plan, an electronic brain is tied into the feedback system 


Experts Say Automatic Mill Is in Sight 


Today’s pushbutton and manually operated rolling mills are 
prime targets for full automation with computers to adjust 
rolling variables for maximum output and quality 


A NEW ERA in steelmaking is 
about to begin: Mill automation 
aided or controlled by digital com- 
puters. 

The trend is an outgrowth of 
knowledge gained from scientific 
and business applications. The goal: 
One central data processing system 
which will handle production proc- 
esses, business needs, and scientific 
investigation. 


e What’s Being Done — W. E. 
Miller, manager, metal rolling and 
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processing engineering, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
says you can have any kind of per- 
formance you want in an electrical 
system. But the question of what 
is practical and economical has to 
be determined by a formal approach 
called “operations research and 
synthesis study.” 

Simple replacement of an opera- 
tor with automatic equipment is 
probably not the best solution, says 
Mr. Miller. Present equipment was 
designed for manual control. Dif- 


ferent designs or modifications are} 
needed for practical application if} 
yowre going to get the best out of) 
an automatic system. | 

The first programming of hot| 
strip finishing mill screwdowns is} 
installed at Geneva Works, Colum- | 
bia-Geneva Div., U. S. Steel Corp.,| 
Provo, Utah. Programming is done} 
with decade pushbuttons. An op-) 
erator can preselect screwdown set-; 
tings for the next slab while one is: 
still in the mill. It gives him more} 
time to make a selection. Also,| 
screwdown position regulators per-| 
mit gage control to function more) 
rapidly and accurately. | 


¢ Concepts — Feedback control is 
the basis of all modern drives. Once 
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/input is set, it regulates, monitors, 
and automatically holds set values. 
| The newer forms like automatic 
| gaging include the process as an 
| element of feedback control. As 
| systems becomes more complex, 
/more regulators will be added to 
) monitor and control product quali- 
| ties. That is why data processing 
| and computers are necessary. They 
) will automatically log electrical, 
) process, and product quality data, 
' evaluate and compare them with 
| previous experience. The computer 
| then automatically reprograms the 
process to get better results. 


© Reliability—You can expect such 

installations to be larger, more ex- 
| pensive, more productive, and more 
complex than those now in opera- 
tion, says Mr. Miller. You won’t 
be able to justify a lengthy shut- 
down so there will be less time al- 
lowed for maintenance. 

Reliability relates to the number 
of elements in a system. You can 
expect that components will be 
-much more dependable in tomor- 
_row’s installations. Dual channels, 
independent feedback loops, and 
-self-checking circuits will be used. 
_As in today’s installations, there will 
|_ be widespread use of transistors or 
_ their equivalents. 


e Applications—What would hap- 
pen to the elements of a drive sys- 
tem when you apply such a sys- 
tem? We can get an idea from 
the main drive motor, the largest 
and most expensive element. 


General Electric has just rede- 
signed such motors. The twin 
drive type locates the top motor 
forward next to the mill. A forged 
flange coupling solved the problem 
of this unusual arrangement. Quick 
removal covers also make commu- 
tator stoning and grinding much 
simpler, a feature which greatly re- 
duces downtime and promotes ef- 

ficiency since that operation may be 

done more frequently. Integral ven- 
tilation and new constant-pressure 
brush holders also contribute to a 
design that will fit in with the com- 
plete automation concept. 

Static switching on a reversing 
universal slabbing mill is another 
contribution. 


e Programming — Punched cards 
are being used for reversing rough- 
ing mills, structural mills, plate 
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Typical control panels for automatic program control include ‘‘deadfront’’ panels, 


static elements, and indicating lights. 


mills, and universal slabbing mills. 
Several plants recently introduced 
them for hot strip finishing and 
tandem cold strip mills. 

A small industrial card reader is 
used for steel mill applications. It 
works directly into static switching, 
eliminating control units previously 
needed. It uses light instead of con- 
tact; readout doesn’t require ex- 
ternal storage. 


The first installation in a hot- 
strip mill was made not long ago. 
It is coupled with preset program- 
ming of mill roll opening. 

Computer analysis had much to 
do with the success of automatic 
hot strip mill gaging, which is a lot 
different from that required for a 
tandem cold reduction mill. 


General Electric’s approach 
(called a gagemeter) is novel. The 
mill stand itself is the sensing ele- 
ment. The stand and rolls act as 
a large spring. Strip thickness is 
found by calculating the separation 


Program and readout console is tied in 


of the rolls before and after the 
metal enters. 


GE measures roll separating force 
with load cells behind the backup 
roll chocks. The force is divided 
by the spring constant of the mill 
(in pounds needed to separate the 
rolls 1 in.). The result is added to 
unstressed roll separation to get the 


stressed roll separation. It is an 
instant indication of thickness 
change and eliminates transport 


time between stand and radiation 
gage. 


e Shortcoming—The gagemeter ap- 
proach doesn’t take into account 
temperature changes affecting roll 
diameter, so it has to be constantly 
recalibrated with a thickness gage. 
One answer is General Electric’s 
new Raymike 600, an x-ray device 
that can measure thicknesses with 
an accuracy of better than 99 per 
cent. When used with the gage- 
(Please turn to Page 120) 
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Holds tolerances of .0005 on stainless steel... cuts time’ 


“Quite often we are required to hold to tolerances of 
.0005 on stainless steel in both automaticand hand screw 
machines,” reports Wallace J. Perzanoski, Foreman of 
the Screw Machine Department, Cramer Controls Cor- 
poration, Centerbrook, Connecticut. 

“The two cutting oils we now use... Gulfcut 41C 
for stainless steel and bronze, and Gulfcut 31A for regu- 
lar brass and cold rolled steel... help us hold to critical 
tolerances. Moreover, we have shortened the time cycle 
on some jobs by 25 per cent,” he added. 

Cramer makes synchronous timing motors and pre- 
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cision electrical timers tor commercial, industrial and | 
military uses. Cramer’s line of internal timers, time 
delay relays and others must meet the most critical 
specifications for structural and operating accuracy. 

A typical precision job at Cramer is the machining of 
pinion posts for hermetically sealed timers which must 
meet rigid military specifications. Machining—on a 
Brown & Sharpe automatic—includes feed, rough turn, 
finish turn, form, cutoff and slotting. 

Several years ago, Mr. Perzanoski’s department was 
using 7 or 8 different cutting oils. After consultation 
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sycle 25% using Gulfcut... 


ith a Gulf Sales Engineer, they reduced this to two 
rulfcut oils, 41C and 31A. These two versatile oils serve 
or their complete range of tough machining jobs. 
“Another feature of these Gulfcut Cutting Oils that 
ur operators appreciate is the non-staining character- 
tic which makes them easier and cleaner to work 
vith,” said Mr. Perzanoski. 

How about your cutting oil performance? See how 
rulf makes things run better in your operation. Just 
all the Gulf Sales Engineer at your nearest Gulf office, 


r mail the coupon. 
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Precision machined pinion posts made by Cramer for Type 


430H hermetically sealed timers. Piece is of 303 stainless 
steel, 14 inch long. Machining time 25 seconds per piece. 
Gulfcut 41C heips speed up this operation. 


Wallace J. Perzanoski, left, Foreman of Cramer’s Screw Ma- 
chine Department, checks a timer part with B. F. Kimball, Gulf 
Sales Engineer. Gulfcut Cutting Oils help Mr. Perzanoski get 
finer finishes, closer tolerances, at higher speeds. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me more information on: 


_] Gulfcut ‘“‘Regular’’ Cutting Oils 
Gulfcut Heavy Duty Soluble Oils 


Name 


nies = 


Company. ae obi af aie 


Address _ = = Z at = = ie ess 


City 2Oone =.= State... eee 


ST-0104 
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LSBORS 


BEFORE BRUSHING— Clutch back-up 
plate has sharp edges... carries fine chips and 
burrs inside teeth. 


AFTER BRU SHING— Edges and surface 
junctures are uniformly precision blended. 
Chips and burrs are thoroughly removed to 
help assure troublefree performance. 


Auto maker races to a perfect finish 
... Cleans, blends 450 parts-per-hour with OSBORN Power Brushing 


4 POWER BRUSHING HEADS plus 
a 6-station index table setup produce a quality 
finish for automotive clutch parts. Osborn 
Monitor® Brushes — working at 1750 rpm — 
automatically deburr and blend 450 parts-per- 
hour in this low-cost operation. 


Osboru Brus 


BRUSHING MACHINES e 
POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES e 
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HESE clutch back-up plates—product of a 

leading auto manufacturer—are quality fin- 
ished at high production rates with versatile, 
low-cost Osborn Power Brushing. 


The job requires blending sharp edges and 
surface junctures of the intricately shaped parts 
. . . plus thoroughly removing fine metal chips 
and burrs that could later cause trouble in the 
clutch assembly. This Osborn rotary power brush- 
ing setup does the entire blending and deburring 
job rapidly, uniformly, economically. Rate: 450 
parts-per-hour. 


Low-cost precision finishing like this can be 
applied to many types of products you build 
today. An Osborn Brushing Analysis— made in 
your plant at no cost or obligation—can pinpoint 
where you can speed production . . . improve 
quality ... cut costs with modern power brushing 
methods. Write or wire us for details. The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. S-5, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


BRUSHING METHODS 
FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC MILL... 


meter, it will enable real automat 
control for a longer period. 


e Hot Strip Mill—GE emphasize 
that automatic gaging is only onjjj 
of many steps which can be take 
to improve a hot strip finishing mil 
Recalibration of speed by gage co 
trol is important, so speed regulator}|f 
are needed on each stand as a firs\\ij 
step—using them alone cuts thei 
number of cobbles and gage varia\ii 
tions. Three mills already use thay) 
approach: Cornigliano, Genoa 

Italy; Columbia-Geneva Steel Div.||} 

U. S. Steel Corp., Geneva, Utahiip 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.||i 
Cleveland. 


© Cold Strip Mills—A different ap 
proach is needed for cold strip mills 
says J..A. Lindner, Industry Con 
trol Dept., General Electric Co. 
Roanoke, Va. 

It used to be necessary for anil) 
operator to make constant adjust- 
ments to make on-gage strip. The}l) 
x-ray gage (automatic gage control}! 
system) relieved him of some} 
of the manipulations. The result; 
is a fairly uniform coil, but there is}, 
no tangible evidence that it is uni-)j) 
form. Data logging goes a step) 
farther by taking over some of the|}} 
operator’s headaches and providing | 
a permanent record. iW 

Data logging and programming 
control quality, production, cost, 
and accounting in a cold strip mill. 

The mill itself has this equip- |) 
ment: An x-ray gage for coarse || 
adjustment after the first stand; || 
an x-ray gage after the last stand 
for vernier control; a _ footage | 
meter operated by a billy roll || 
after the last stand. Programming | 
is introduced by punched cards and | 
a certain amount of operator con- | 
trol. Data are recorded and type- | 
written automatically. 

These are the benefits: 

Fewer skilled operators 
needed. 

You get a permanent, accurate 
production record automatically and | 
continuously. 

Complete data permit proper 
classification of each coil for sub- 
sequent routing and processing. 

Predetermined settings reduce the 
importance of operator judgment. 

Recorded data aid in the analysis 
of breakdowns and shutdowns. 


are | 
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HOW YOU INSERT IT 


what makes this fastener 


DIFFERENT? 


Several things. Rollpin® is a slotted, chamfered, 
cylindrical spring pin which drives easily into a 
hole drilled to normal production standards. It 
locks securely in place, yet can be drifted out and 
reused whenever necessary. This eliminates 
special machining, tapping, and the need for hole 
reaming or precision tolerances. Rollpin replaces 
taper pins, straight pins and set screws; for many 
applications it will serve as a rivet, dowel, 

hinge pin, cotter pin or stop pin. 


And here’s another difference that makes Rollpin 
the quality fastener in the field: ESNA’s quality 
control builds consistent strength and 
performance into every Rollpin. Rollpin is 
uniform as to shear strength, dimensions, 
hardness, and insertion and removal forces 


. 


— 
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Drives easily by hammer, arbor press, or air Locks securely in place without using a sec- Removes readily with a drift pin without dam- 
cylinder and can be readily adapted to an ondary locking device; won’t loosen despite im- age to pin or hole, can be used again and 
automatic hopper feed. Requires only a stand- pact loading, stress reversals, or severe vibra- again in original hole. 

ard hole, drilled to normal production-line tol- tion. 


erances. 


HOW YOU SAVE 


You pay less for Rollpins than for most tapered, notched, 
grooved or dowel pins. Installation costs are substantially 
less than for any fastener requiring a precision fit or sec- 
ondary locking eperations. 

Because of their tubular shape, Rollpins are lighter 
than solid pins. Production maintenance is reduced with 
Rollpins: they do not loosen and because of their spring 
action they tend to conform to the drilled hole in which 
they're inserted, without material hole wear, eliminating 
the necessity of re-drilling or using oversize pins. 


MATERIALS AND SIZES 


Standard Rollpins are made from carbon steel and Type 
420 corrosion resistant steel. They're also available in 
beryllium copper for applications requiring exceptional 
resistance to corrosive attack, good electrical, anti-mag- 
netic, and non-sparking properties. Stock sizes range from 
062” to .500” in carbon and stainless steels. 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


R40-360, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 


Please send me the following free fastening information: 


(J Rollpin Bulletin [ Here isa drawing of our product. 
(] Elastic Stop nut Bulletin What self-locking fastener would 
you suggest? 
Name Title 
Firm 
Street 
City. Zone State 
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Over-all view of Milwaukee Gear Co.’s heat treating line showing the two atmosphere 


controlled furnaces, the spray washer, and the horizontal, air draw furnace. 


pot type hardening furnace is just behind the tempering unit 


Flexible Heat Treat Line 
Keeps Jobbing Economical 


Manufacturer of precision gears has reduced costs and short- 
ened delivery schedules by installing mechanized batch fur- 


naces in a production line 


FLEXIBILITY in heat treating may 
be the key to improved product 
quality, reduced operating costs, in- 
creased production, and firm deliv- 
ery schedules. 

If you are processing a wide va- 
riety of job lots, your heat treat 
installation deserves careful consid- 
eration. You may get some help in 
planning your facility from this case 
history. It shows how one compa- 
ny answered questions of size and 
capacity, operation, degree of mech- 
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anization, best method of atmos- 
phere control, fixturing, and physi- 
cal arrangement. 


¢ Gearmaker’s Problems—Milwau- 
kee Gear Co., Milwaukee, produces 
gears in thousands of shapes and 
sizes from carbon and alloy steels 
in the form of rolled bar stock, forg- 
ings, and castings. More than 80 
per cent of the gears require some 
type of heat treatment. 


The company recently added a 


A circular 


new building and complete heat 
treating facilities. Since all equip- 
ment was to be new, the heat treat- 
ing specialists had a wide-open 
choice, explains John Lotter, chief 
metallurgist. The equipment was se- 
lected for continuous operation and 
maximum flexibility. 


e Heat Treat Facility — Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
built the equipment—two atmos- 
phere controlled furnaces, a_hori- 
zontal convection furnace, a circular 
pot type hardening furnace, and two 
pit-type carburizing furnaces. 

The gearmaker also has a spray 
type washer with temperature con- 
trol, a 200 cfh exothermic gas gener- 
ator, a 2400 cfh endothermic gas 
generator with signaling dew point 
control, and an automatic dew point 
control system to be used with one 
of the atmosphere controlled fur- 
naces, 

Except for the pit furnaces, all 
the equipment is in a line. Move- 
ment in and out of the furnaces is 
facilitated by a motorized transfer 
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The two, pit-type atmosphere furnaces. 
or carburize shafts and gears. 
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The one at right is used to anneal, normalize, 
The other unit is used to atmosphere draw similar work. 


Endothermic or exothermic gas can be used with either furnace 


car which moves on rails that ex- 
tend the full length of the installa- 
tion. The two pit furnaces are in- 
stalled directly opposite the line of 
equipment, separated by a wide aisle. 


© Key Units—The majority of work 
is done in the two atmosphere con- 
trolled furnaces. They are used in- 
dividually and in combination for 
carburizing, hardening, carbonitrid- 
ing, carbon restoration, homogene- 
ous carburizing, annealing, and hot 
oil quenching. 

Each furnace has a 2000 gallon 
enclosed quench tank heated by gas 
fired immersion burners. Advan- 
tages of hot oil quenching gears: 
Better metallurgical properties; ex- 
pensive presses and special fixtures 
are not needed; and costly finish- 
ing steps, such as straightening and 
cleaning, can be eliminated. 

One atmosphere controlled fur- 
nace is used primarily for carburiz- 
ing. The second has a slightly dif- 
ferent quench tank arrangement; it 
has a cooling chamber at one side 
of the vestibule over the quench 
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tank. The feature makes it possible 


for the furnace to be used as an 
atmosphere draw unit as well as 
for slow or fast cooling. 


e Gas Generators—The 2400 cfh 
endothermic gas generator supplies 
the atmosphere for the two furnaces 
as well as for the pit-type furnaces 
across the aisle. Endothermic gas 
is used in the pit furnaces for car- 
burizing, hardening, annealing, or 
normalizing. 

When atmosphere for drawing is 
required in the pit furnaces, the 
source of atmosphere is switched to 
the 2000 cfh exothermic gas genera- 
tor. 


e Spray Washer—The temperature 
controlled washer will handle fur- 
nace trays 24 x 30 in., loaded to 
an effective height of 30 in. It is 
heated by gas fired, immersion burn- 
ers. 

There is a table directly in front 
of the washer. Work is placed there 
until its structure transformation is 
complete. An auxiliary table is at 


Work is charged into the temperature 
controlled spray washer from the mo- 
torized transfer car 
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INTRODUCING 


\ 
NOW... % 


select from a complete 
range of capacities 
and speeds...1/8 to 

2 tons and 8to 6O fpm. 


important 
new models 


of the 


electric 
hoist 


NEW MODELS 
in 1/2, 1 and 


2 tons 


LODESTAR FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 


@ Safe, Heavy Duty 
Performance 


@ Lowest Headroom 

@ Push Button Control 

@ Fully Enclosed Components 

® Self-Adjusting Magnetic 
Brak 


rake ’ 4 
See Meanie © Here’s your opportunity to slash 


LARGER CAPACITY and FASTER SPEEDS 


...for speedier, lower cost 
materials handling 


Braking lifting and handling costs. Put these new 
¢ CM-ALLOY Flexible : 

Link Chain Lodestars to work where their 
© opere eaiug ae e increased speeds and capacity match 


® Lifetime Lubrication your maximum requirements. 


Many thousands already in service 
demonstrate that you, too, can 
benefit from more efficient handling, 
lowered costs and increased 
productivity. 


Request catalog 
and name of 
local stocking 
distributor. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Corporation 
TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 


HOISTS 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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the right of the washer in align- 
ment with the motorized transfer 
car. 


e Tempering Furnace — The last 
furnace in the line is a horizontal, 
recirculating air, drawing type. It is 
used for tempering following car- 
burizing or hardening, where use of 
an atmosphere is not required. 


Straight tempering of hardened 
gears and pinions is handled in the 
unit. When atmosphere tempering 
is required, the two pit-type furnaces 
may be used. 


e Pot Furnace—A circular pot fur- 
nace is immediately behind the hor- 
izontal tempering furnace. It is used 
for short runs or specialized hard- 
ening jobs where it would be un- 
economical to tie up one of the larg- 
er units. 


e Pit Furnaces—The two pit type 
furnaces are identical in dimen- 
sions. The first is heated by 12, suc- 
tion type, vertical radiant tubes. It 
is used mainly for cycle annealing 
and. normalizing of shafts and gears 
and also for carburizing similar 
parts in an atmosphere of carrier 
gas from the endothermic generator 
that is enriched with natural gas. 


The second pit furnace is heated 
by eight, suction type, vertical ra- 
diant tubes. It is more frequently 
used for atmosphere drawing of 
shafts and gears in gas supplied by 
the exothermic generator. 


Quenching of parts processed in 
the pit furnaces is done in two cy- 
lindrical tanks between the furnaces. 


e Metallurgical Control — All in- 
coming steel bars, castings, and forg- 
ings are subjected to metallurgi- 
cal tests to determine the chemis- 
try, grain size, soundness, response 
to carburizing, and inherent hard- 
enability. 

Metallurgical testing permits the 
evaluation of the quench micro- 
structure and uniform tempering 
temperature and results in uniform 
final hardness for all orders—even 
when the steel is from more than 
one heat. It eliminates rejects in 
large cross sections where high hard- 
ness values are specified. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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NITHOUT CHANGING WHEELS! 


There are two important angles to consider before you buy new weld- 
grinding or finishing wheels. Bay State’s new Bayflex Double-Duty raised 
hub disc-wheel has them both! 


The “DD’s” unique, two-layer construction gives you two grinding angles: 
One is 30°- 45° which gives you fast stock removal for grinding weld | 
beads... and the other is 10°- 20° which gives you a finish without goug- ~ 
ing, a finish so smooth it’s just short of a polished surface. 


The upper layer for weld grinding comes in a single, standard specifica- 
tion. The lower finishing or blending layer comes in your choice of five 
different grits (24, 36, 54, 80 and 120) for every type of finishing job from 
heavy steels through light stainless sheets to aluminum and copper. 


Your Bay State representative is ready now to demonstrate the Bayflex 
Double-Duty in your plant under normal working conditions. Get in touch 
with him and see what he can do to cut costs and speed up your weld 
grinding. You'll find he’s more than a good salesman 
. .. because he’s an experienced abrasive specialist, 
too. Better grinding at lower cost... that is his 
business. 


Upper layer removes stock rapidly Lower layer smooths and blends sur- 
when disc is held at 30°- 45° angle. face when held at 10° - 20° angle. 


BAY STATE 
ABRASIVES 


In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co., (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
Branch Offices: Bristol, Conn., Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. 
Distributors: All principal cities 
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A target drill is putting closely packed holes through a tube sheet that’s 7 in. thick. 
Tool drift will be held to 0.001 in. for the whole depth. 
figure labor costs compare for conventional drilling and tape guided drilling. 


thicker the sheet, the higher the labor cost 


Tape Guided Target Drills 
Reduce Complex Part Cost 


Parts are as thick as 11 in.; some have more than 2000 holes 
in them. Tape control positions the drill spindle; gun and 
target drills boost cutting performance 


TAPE guided target drilling has 
trimmed 35 per cent off the over-all 
cost of drilling tube sheets at the 
Thermal Products Div. plant of Alco 
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Products Inc., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
The two horizontal drilling and 

boring machines that do the job 

were built at Lahr Machine & Tool 


Left: How Alco engineers 
The 


Corp.’s plant at Toledo, Ohio. 


e Operation—Both machines are 
guided by Warner & Swasey Tele- 
Probomat control systems that read 
instructions from a standard, eight 
hole, 1 in., Mylar perforated tape. 
A typical job for the machines: Drill 
more than 2000 tube holes in a pair 
of stacked tube sheets; each is 7 
in. thick. 

The machines will run 300 to 
5000 rpm under direct drive, and 
they have a positioning range that’s 
6 by 6 ft. Maximum drilling depth 
is 24 in. 


@ Tooling—Drills range from 3/16 
to 114 in. They have carbide cut- 


(Please turn to Page 134) 
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Snecial National-Standard wire 


helps fly new jet-liners 


When the age of commercial jet 
transportation in the U.S. began last 
January, giant jet-liners inaugurated 
flights across the country at speeds 
over 600 mph. To control these new 
aircraft swiftly and easily requires 
control cables of the utmost reliabil- 
ity, efficiency and endurance. 


NEW COMMERCIAL JET- 
LINERS, as well as many military 
aircraft, are flying now with a unique 
remote control cable system made of 
special high-tensile wire wound around 
a stranded core with a heavy outer 
wire of stainless steel wound to a pitch 
of 10 per inch. This outer wire acts as 
a helix to engage hobbed wheels with- 
in the various system control boxes. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ENGI- 
NEERS worked closely with a con- 
trol-cable system manufacturer to de- 
velop wire of just the proper alloy 
and rugged physical properties re- 
quired to withstand extreme tempera- 


ture and flight stress variations. 
National-Standard submitted wire 
samples to microstructural studies 
and physical tests to assist the cus- 
tomer in determining the conditions 
that would allow bending cable around 
pulleys without giving a permanent 
set to the cable. In addition, alloy 
steels with various coatings were tested 
to improve wear and galling resist- 
ance for various applications. The re- 
sult was the development of a special 
stainless-steel wire that exceeded rigid 
specifications. 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING 
HELP, of this kind, for jobs requiring 
high-quality wire to meet special or 
unique applications, is available to 
you from National-Standard. For any 
cf the many thousands of applica- 
tions where only special wire will solve 
the problem, let National-Standard 
engineers go to work for you. Write 
for additional information to National- 
Standard Company, Niles, Michigan. 


Manufacturer of specialty wire and metal products 


ABS 


NATIONAL ie STANDARD 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainless, music spring and plated wires e WORCESTER WIRE 
WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; high and low carbon specialty wires e WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; metal decorat- 
ing equipment ¢ ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; flat, high-carbon spring steels e REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, IIl.; industrial 
wire cloth e CROSS PERFORATED METALS, Carbondale, Pa.; decorative, commercial, and industrial perforated metals. 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
engineers made in- © 
tense microstruc- | 
tural and tensile 
studies of sample 
wire to find exact 
physical properties 


of the alloy to meet 
strict aircraft con-: 
trol specifications. 


FLEXIBLE CABLE engages accurately with specially hobbed wheels housed in control boxes. This 
combination requires special cable wire that will not take permanent set and will provide smooth, 
_ hard bearing surface for cable inside conduit. 
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Here itis 


The NEW 


RANSBURG 


HAND GUN 


VOLTAGE 
PACK 


CUTS PAINTING COSTS! 


Saves Paint because there’s no waste. Now, for the first time, the 
high efficiency of Ransburg’s No. 2 Process automatic equipment 
is available to you in the NEW Electrostatic Hand Gun. 


Saves Labor, Increases Production because it is faster on many 
types of articles such as those fabricated from perforated and ex- 
panded metals, tubing, rod and wire. This is due to the ‘‘wrap- 
around” nature of electro-spray which paints ALL sides of such 
articles from one side only. 


Saves in Equipment because no conventional spray booth is 
required—no water-wash, no sludge recovery! Uses no compressed 
air for atomization. 

Saves Building Heat Loss because only mild ventilation for re- 
moval of solvent vapors is necessary, and... 

Maintenance Costs Are Cut because clean-up and maintenance 


labor is only a fraction of that required by other, less efficient 
painting methods. 


See how YOU can save in your own finishing department, and at the same 
time, improve the quality of the work. Write for literature and information 
showing how the Electrostatic Hand Gun has been proven on different 
products in a variety of industrial plants, 


RANSBURG 


Call or write 


Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 


NO. 2 PROCESS 
ELECTROSTATIC 


Electro-Coating Corp. 


TARGET DRILLS... 


ting edges and wear strips. For the 
deep drilling jobs, Alco engineers 
have gone to both gun and target 
drilling, one a single point and the 
other a trepanning operation. 

With the former radial twist drill- 
ing method, it was difficult to main- 
tain alignment tolerances in tube 
sheets more than 9 in. thick be- 
cause of tool drift. 

New machines and tools solved 
that problem; they hold accuracies 
of 0.001 in. per foot of depth, and 
this tolerance (about 20 per cent 
of former allowances) can be held 
in depths up to the full 24 in. stroke 
of the machines. Tools are fed at 6 
to 8 in. a minute, nearly three times 
the former rates. 

Both speeds and feeds can be 
varied, even on the same hole. This 
permits a machining change when 
drilling tube sheets clad with stain- 
less steel. Speeds and feeds are re- 
duced for cutting through the clad- 
ding and then increased automati- 
cally when the mild steel is reached. 


e Programming—When the opera- 
tor was using a radial drill on the 
job, he had to transfer the entire 
hole pattern from a drawing to the 
part blank by spotting each hole 
and calculating any bridges required 
from a master tube pattern bar jig. 

Now the company uses the IBM 
650 computer. It was already be- 
ing used to rate heat exchangers 
and select the right tube design 
characteristics for a given applica- 
tion. 

The computer section receives the 
tube layout from design engineer- 
ing, then figures the input data for 
the program by feeding the pitch, 
number of tubes per row, total num- 
ber of holes, and other pertinent 
information into the machine. The 
design engineering department 
checks the computer input sheets 
for miscalculation, and a set of 
check program sheets is completed. 
Then the IBM input cards are 
punched, and from them, the com- 
puter produces the X and Y co- 
ordinates and travel direction for 
guiding the control system. 

After verification, the control 
tape is punched on the IBM card- 
to-tape machine. 

The computer calculates 100 hole 
locations a minute, and the card- 
to-tape operation spots 160 locations 
a minute. 
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Ultrasonic Machine Does Work of Eight Units 


FILLING an industry need for an 
economical, efficient method of ma- 
chining hard and brittle materials, 
the Sheffield-Cavitron 8 does the 
work of eight conventional ma- 
chines. 

The unit has eight horizontal ma- 
chining stations arranged in a circle 
on a waist-high table, 41/ ft in di- 
ameter. In addition to saving space, 
the machine costs only about half 
as much as eight conventional units. 
Added benefits: Lower operating 
and maintenance costs (only one 
electronic generator and one trans- 
ducer are needed). 

The machining stations can be 
operated simultaneously or inde- 
pendently. Positive workpiece align- 
ment between stations to precisely 
locate parts to the cutting tool is 
assured by a combination work- 
piece and toolholder assembly. Each 
station accommodates a cutting tool 
up to 1.08 in. in diameter. 

Sheffield extended type, ultrasonic 
tooling delivers high frequency me- 
chanical energy from the transducer 
through a curved cylindrical rod 


to each cutting station. A remote, 
1000 watt, electronic generator 
drives the transducer in a well of 
the worktable. 

Multiple station ultrasonic ma- 
chines of this type can be arranged 


for automatic operation, including 
loading, machining, compensation 
for tool wear, gaging, and unload- 
ing. 

For more information, write Shef- 


field Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Gun Drill Eliminates Secondary Operations 


THE BOREMATION gun drilling 
machines produce holes with fin- 
ishes and size accuracies that make 
secondary drilling, boring, reaming, 
and honing operations unnecessary. 
Rigidity of construction assures a 
minimum of vibration and permits 
a high degree of accuracy in hole 
alignment. It also extends tool life. 
A wide range of feeds and speeds 
provides the best selection for any 
particular job. Feed is infinitely ad- 
justable from 1/, to 30 ipm. Spindle 
speed range: 100 to 10,000 rpm. 
The machines can be adapted 
for high production cycle, short hole 
drilling, maintaining the desired 
hole tolerances in one pass. With 
(Please turn to Page 138) 
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Peter Schladermundt, AJ.A., 
A.S.1.D., P.D.C., for 25 years 
a leading designer of many of 
America’s foremost industrial 
products. Formerly associated 
with Norman Bel Geddes and 
other designers and architects 
on Se ES as General 
Motors “FUTURAMA” and 
the design of Rockefeller Centre. 
Presently heading his own firm 
specializing in all types of 
design service to industry. 
Recently designed the Trade 
Fairs for the United States \\% 
Government Department of \\F 
Commerce in Milan and Paris. | 


Peter Schladermundt 


and Sharonart 


combine for a new design concept .: 


Tomorrow’s business machines will have the low, sleek profile and functional beauty 
you see in this typewriter design created by the nationally known industrial 
designer Peter Schladermundt especially for the Sharon Steel Corporation. 


Gone is the bothersome cloth cover and in its stead a regular built-in secretarial workshop 
that includes typewriter accessory and lighted shorthand book and note compartments. 
And when the day is through the desk area is made neat by simply 

dropping the attractive machine lid. 
Ingenious? Yes, but perhaps the most important aspect of the design is the functional 

use of Sharonart, Sharon’s popular patterned steel. By fashioning the work areas of 
Sharonart the usual marks of wear never show, and by forming the cover of this amazing 
metal many styles are immediately available to the manufacturer by simply 

changing the pattern . . . and here, too, wear is practically eliminated. 

It’s the kind of forward thinking that has made Sharonart the most popular material 

of its kind. Literature and information available from the Sharon salesman in your area or 
by writing direct to Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon Pa. 


SHARON (“4 STEEI 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


a mechanical stop attachment, hole 
depths can be repeated within 0.001 
in. in most cases with single, dual, 
or multiple spindles. 


Boremation machines are avail- 
able in two sizes. Model 1200 has 
a 12 in. stroke and Model 2400 
has a 24 in. stroke. 


For more information, write Drill- 
mation Co. Inc., 6500 E. 11-Mile 
Rd., Center Line, Mich. 


Welding Positioner Holds 
Parts Weighing 85,000 Ib 


PROVIDING for 90 degrees of for- 
ward tilt and 45 degrees of back 
tilt from the table flat position, this 
welding positioner affords the great- 
est amount of accessibility of heavy 
weldments for manual or automatic 
welding processes. 

Four selective variable speed 
ranges are standard. Small diam- 
eter workpieces can be rotated at 
0.40 rpm and large diameters as 
slow as 0.006 rpm. 

The positioners can be used for 
such irregular shaped weldments as 
turbine assemblies, heat exchangers, 
submarine hull sections, furnace 
bells and hoppers. Production is 
increased as much as 50 per cent 
by eliminating crane handling of 
weldments on the shop floor. 

The positioner has a_ hollow 
spindle large enough for fixture use, 
such as recessing the hub of a 


large gear blank, shaft assemblies, 
and the passage of gases, hydraulic 
lines, or cables. 

For more information, write 


Aronson Machine Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


Walker-Turner drill has 75 models 


17 in. Drill Designed 


For Production Tooling 


UNLIMITED production versatil- 
ity is claimed for a new line of 17 in. 
Walker-Turner drill presses. De- 
signed for flexible production tool- 
ing, the line has more than 75 
models to meet various requirements. 

Included are floor or bench mod- 
els with standard or power feed, 
single or multiple spindles, high or 
slow speed, standard tilting or pro- 
duction type tables, and !/) in. key 
chuck or No. 2 Morse taper spindle. 

For more information, write 


Aronson welding positioners are shown in two of the many possible positions 
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Dept. 1005, Walker-Turner Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N. Lexing-| 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Synthetic, Nonwoven Felt 
Has Myriad of Uses 


TROYFELT, a nonwoven felt of Mf 
synthetic fibers, exhibits high \ 
strength, dimensional stability, and 
unusual resistance to abrasion, mois- 
ture, temperature extremes, and} 
most acids and alkalis. 


Suggested uses: Vibration isolat- | 
ing material for machinery; filter 
material for oil, water, and air; oil 
retaining and dispensing wick; in- 
sulating and gasketing. It also is 
useful for polishing dies because of 
its smooth finish. . 

For more information, write Troy |} 
Blanket Mills, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Vapor Degreaser Handles 


Small Loads Economically 


INTENDED for use by production, || 
repair, and similar shops, the Scots- 
man vapor degreaser is an economi- |} 
cal substitute for larger degreasers |} 
in handling small workloads. | 


Though lightweight and portable, 
it will clean up to 300 lb of steel an 
hour. It is all electric and requires | 
no installation. A heavy duty vapor 
control and high temperature shut- 
off eliminate fire hazards. The im- 


(Please turn to Page 142) 
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Vapor degreaser cleans small loads 


STEEL 


High temperature test for 
grease. Grease samples are 
spread on metal strips and 
placed in 350° F. oven for five 
days, Only RYKON Grease 
remained workable at 

end of test. 


In the metalworking industry, where higher speeds, loads, tempera- 
tures and pressures are being put on bearings as a means of 
increasing productivity of equipment, a new type of grease has 
been needed. RYKON is that grease. Here are just 10 examples of 
how RYKON Grease has performed in tough spots: 


Type of 
Bearings 


Industry Conditions Remarks 


Steel Mill 


Equipment 


various plain and anti- 


friction 


high temperature, 
heavy ioad, water, 
dirt 


Outperforms all previously used 
greases. Less consumption, fewer 
bearing failures. 


Steel Mill tin line plain and roller Hot caustic water caused other 
greases to run out and form 
deposits. RYKON lasts twice 


as long. 


high temperature, 
water 


Metalworking bearings over high temperature | Temperature reaches 500° F. at 


molten pot times. RYKON stays in longer. 
Steel Mill pit crane, floor plain and anti- high temperature | Lasts twice as long as some other 
crane, charging friction greases used. 


car 


Metalworking drill head anti-friction heavy load Other greases failed. Running cool 
multi-spindle on RYKON. No leakage. 
Auto Manufacturer} switches on — wet Good water protection and 


machine tools dielectric strength at a lower cost 


than previously 


Die Caster die cast machines} various high temperature | Cut down wear considerably. 
Bearing high speed anti-friction high temperature,| Lasts twice as long as a high priced 
Manufacturer spindle bearings heavy load bearing grease. Does not darken or 
form varnish. 
Steel Fabricator core oven pulley bearings} high temperature | Works where other greases ran out. 
conveyer and dirt RYKON best ever used, 
Steel Fabricator oven conveyer ball high temperature | All previous greases caused trolley 


bearings to stick. 
RYKON solved problem. 


Oven test shows high temperature performance of RYKON Grease.1. Metal panel coated with 
RYKON and placed in oven at 350° F. 2. Same panel after five days. RYKON is still soft and ready 
to lubricate. 3. Another high-melt grease ready for. same test. 4. Same panel after oven test 
Grease has failed completely. 


\) 


You expect more from \ STANDARD } and you get it! 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


mersion type heater is removable 
for easy cleanout. 

The zinc-coated steel tank has a 
solvent capacity of 6 gallons. For 
more information, write Phillips 
Mig. Co., 3475 Touhy Ave., Chicago 
45, Ill. 


Compact Mill Flattens, 
Sizes Wire at 600 fpm 


IF YOU USE flat wire in your 
manufacturing, you can put in your 
own wire line to do the finishing 
operations with minimum invest- 
ment and space requirements. 

The Fenn 5-in-1 line draws, 
flattens, edges, sizes, shapes, elec- 
tronically gages, and accurately 
coils up to 34 in. diameter wire 
at production speeds up to 600 
fpm. 

The wire stock is drawn to size 
through carbide dies and then flat- 
tened in an 8 in. mill equipped 
with carbide shell rolls. Sizing and 
edging are done in a Fenn turk’s- 
head. The flat wire is gaged for 
thickness with a Pratt & Whitney 
electrolimit gage. A hydraulic 
traversing take-up reel coils the 
wire. 

Price of the line is under $35.,- 
000. The manufacturer promises 
delivery in ten weeks. For more 
information, write Fenn Mfg. Co., 
Newington, Conn. 


Drill Unit Generates 


Own Hydraulic Power 
THE BORIZER, a self-contained 


unit for rotating and feeding single 
or multiple tools, can provide 
economical multiple tooling in au- 


Borizer generates its own power 
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Fenn Mfg. Co.’s wire mill turns out flat wire at speeds up to 600 fpm 


tomated or special setups in a wide 
variety of applications. 

The compact unit generates its 
own hydraulic power. It can be 
used singly or in groups for drill- 
ing, reaming, counterboring, cham- 
fering, plunge facing, and similar 
operations. With supported guide 
bushings, it can also do precision 
boring with a single or multiple 
tool quill. 

For more information, write 
Heald Machine Co., 7 New Bond 
St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


Inspection Fixture Has 


Sine Bar, Angle Vernier 


THE SORENSEN Roto-Mike gives 
the tool and die maker, and the 
inspector a fast and accurate in- 
strument for general layout work 
and angle measurement. 
Workpieces mounted on the face- 


Roto-Mike is useful inspection tool 


plate may be rotated quickly and 


precisely through any series of con- || 


centric angle settings by reference 
to the sine-vernier measuring ring. 


An important advantage is gained 


by the independent faceplate which | 


may be rotated and adjusted separ- 
ately from the measuring ring, and 
then locked to any relative setting. 
This allows the work to be zeroed 
in at any starting position. The 
operator smoothly levels the work 
with the fine adjustment, instead of 
jarring it into relationship with the 
measuring element during setup. 


For more information, write Sor- 
ensen Center-Mikes Inc., 264 Kos- 
suth St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automatic Press Feeder 
Handles 8x12 ft Plates 


SHEETS and plates up to 8 x 12 ft, 
weighing 600 Ib, can be handled 


Herr Press feeder handles plates 


STEEL 


steel mills 


The Signode MH14-34 circumferential 
strapping machine is a relatively recent 
development. It automatically, and with- 
out adjustment for size, center-straps coils 
of from 30” to 60” O.D. Capacity is 300 
to 400 coils per hour, depending on size. 
Coils can move through the machine in 
either direction. 


SIGNODE machines reduce 
strapping and handling costs 


The high cost of down-time in a steel mill puts a premium on 
machine dependability. Signode steel strapping machines have 
proved dependable—and productive—in 73 mills, some since 
1946, in the hardest kind of service. Today’s rising steel production 
gives additional importance to the savings these dependable 
machines deliver. Look to Signode for strapping machines built 
to steel mill standards. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2645 N- Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
First in steel strapping In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 
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by a new Herr machine. They can 
be picked up, aligned, and fed au- 
tomatically into shearing, forming, 
or blanking presses. 

Eliminated are the costly and 
dangerous practices of prying plates 
loose from a stack manually, attach- 
ing hooks or grabs, and feeding the 
plate into a press from a roller table. 
Gang operation is obsoleted; one 
man can do the entire job quickly. 

The equipment has a table of 
I-beams, mounted transversely, and 
provided with adjustable side guides 
on which the stack of plates or sheets 
is loaded. Four pivoting arms, 
mounted in pairs, support a vacuum 
lifting mechanism which picks up 
one piece at a time and carries it to 
the driven roll feed table. Side 
guide rollers on the feed table align 
the plate with the press dies. 

For more information, write Herr 
Equipment Corp., Warren, Ohio. 


Anodizing Rack System 
Minimizes Replacements 


WITH these all-titanium racks, 
anodizers no longer have to junk or 
rebuild’ expensive anodizing racks 
because of style or design change 
in parts. 

The new racks can be instantly 
revised to accommodate wide varia- 
tions in sizes and shapes of parts. 
Adjustment is continuous from 0.001 
tOgoo in. 

Rapid changeovers are made with 
a rigid titanium spline and disc-type 
titanium workholders fitted with 
integral clamps. The workholders 
can be positively positioned at any 
location on the spline. 

Complete titanium construction 
requires no coating, assures longest 
possible rack life, and eliminates 
stripping. For more information, 
write Anodizing Rack Div., Service 
Screw Products Co., 133A N. Green 
St., Chicago 7, III. 


Lester-Phoenix aluminum diecaster has 1000 tons of preload clamping force 


Diecasting Machine Makes 40 |b Parts 


PARTS like gas meter housings, mo- 
tor blocks for outboard motors, and 
street lighting housings can be cast 
on the Lester-Phoenix 1000 ton alu- 
minum diecasting machine. 

The unit has the Lester prefill 
injection system which provides 
high initial speed with high final 
impact. It produces superdense alu- 
minum castings with a fine surface 
finish. 

The 1000 tons of preload clamp- 
ing is made possible by a one-piece 
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alloy steel frame and beam area. 
The frame also insures permanent, 
parallel alignment of the platens. 
The movable platen, completely un- 
obstructed, is 60 in. wide, with a 
vertical clearance between the beams 
of 60 in. 

Designated the HP-31/X-40C-SF, 
the machine can produce castings 
up to 40 lb. 

For more information, write Dept. 
N-2, Lester-Phoenix Inc., 2711 
Church Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy || 


Product Information File 


A folder contains specifications of a 
variety of building block type automation 
machines for mechanizing and integrating 
production and assembly operations. In- 
dustrial & Automation Div., Radio Corp. 
of America, 12605 Arnold Ave., Detroit 39, 
Mich. 


Belt Conveyor Engineering Data i 


An 88 page catalog (ID-591) shows belt 
conveyor products, including heavy duty, 
standard roller bearing, and precision ball 
bearing idlers. Materials Handling Dept., 
Industrial Div., Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Grinding Wheel Chart 


Ten “Dos” and “Don’ts” of grinding 
wheel safety are listed on a wall chart 
for toolrooms, cribs, bulletin boards, and 
near grinding machines. Advertising Dis- 
tribution Section, Carborundum Co., Build- 
ing W-5, Walmore Road, Niagara Falls, 
INE, WG 


Carbide Tools and Inserts 


Catalog, No. A-102, gives performance 
data on regular low cost and premium 
grades of carbide tools, tips, inserts and 
blanks, and information on special shapes 
and wear parts. Unimet Carbides, 435 
W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Mechanical Charging Equipment _ 


“Mechanical Charging Systems,” a 28- 
page booklet, gives the foundryman a 
rundown on the complete roster of equip- 
ment prescribed for an up-to-date melting 
department. FY-179. Whiting Corp., 
157th Street and Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, 
Il. 


Yard and Factory Trailers 

Catalog B describes a cross section of 
heavy duty custom built trailers with ca- 
pacities ranging from 6 to 100 tons. 
Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, 
Pa. 


Tape Controlled Machines 


A 12-page bulletin describes tape con- 
trolled, Burgmaster, 6 and 8 spindle tur- 
ret drilling, tapping, and boring machines. 
Burg Mfg. Co. Inc., 15001 S. Figueroa St., 
Gardena, Calif. 


Phosnic Bronze Data 


A booklet describes the various forms, 
tempers, and properties of phosnic bronze, 
as well as its composition and some typi- 
cal uses. Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Data on Soldering Aluminum 


A reference booklet gives data on 
soldering fluxes, irons, flames, and solder- 
ing methods. Dept. PRD-6, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Box 2346, Richmond 18, Va. 
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Market Has Strength Across the Board 


ALTHOUGH they’re under heavy pressure to 


_ produce and ship everything on their books by 


June 30, steelmakers have few complaints. Their 
production problems are at a minimum because of 
the market’s diversified strength. 


Demand for light and heavy products is well 
balanced and closely attuned to the industry fin- 
ishing capacity. In other years, mills have been 
taxed to the limit by sudden spurts in single mar- 
kets: Automakers have wanted more sheets than 
they could produce; builders have called for more 
structurals or plates than they could turn out; or 
oil producers have demanded more drill pipe, 
tubing, and casing than they could furnish. 

This year, the major markets are recovering 
simultaneously and inventories are universally 
low. Sheets aren’t being produced at the expense 
of bars, tubes, or plates. Men and machines aren’t 
working around the clock in some departments 
while costly facilities in others remain idle. De- 
mand is so widespread that, if automakers decided 
to cut back their orders for sheets, producers could 
ship the canceled tonnage to a host of other con- 
sumers. 


DEMAND SUSTAINED—S ales executives 
thought for a while that incoming orders might 
taper off after buyers had put some steel on their 
shelves. Now it’s apparent that there will be no 
letup before June 30. Consumers underestimated 
their needs and have made little headway in build- 
ing strike hedge inventories. Mills continue to 
book more tonnage than they’re shipping. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.’s backlog, the biggest in 
company history, is still growing. Orders re- 
ceived by Ailegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. in Jan- 
uary and February came in at a record pace, as- 
suring capacity operations for most of the first 
half in some product lines. 


AUTO SALES IMPROVE—The auto industry, 
steel’s biggest customer (it took 24 per cent of 
domestic shipments in January) is selling cars at 
an annual rate of 5.1 million (vs. 4.3 million last 
year). Seasonal gains were noted in the first 
third of March as retail deliveries averaged 16,645 
a day. Sales were 4 per cent ahead of February’s 
early pace and 23 per cent better than those of 
the corresponding period in 1958. 


STAINLESS BRIGHTENS—Improved demand 


Technical Outlook—Page 10] 


for stainless steel will mean capacity opera- 
tions at most mills during the second quarter. 
Automotive suppliers hope to have a 60 to 75 day 
inventory by July 1. Appliance makers aren’t 
going out beyond 45 days because that’s about as 
much carbon steel as they'll be able to obtain. 


TIN PLATE SHINES—Electrolytic tinning lines 
are running full as producers get set for another 
banner year. Order books for April and May will 
soon be closed, and mills have commitments for 
June. Shipments are about the same as they 
were a year ago, but releases will have to be 
speeded up if consumers hope to increase their 
inventories. (Can companies want to hedge against 
a midyear steel strike by adding a 30 to 60 day 
surplus to their stocks.) Steelmakers warn that 
freight car shortages may delay shipments. 


PRODUCTION LEVELS OFF—Last week, steel- 
makers operated at 92.5 per cent of capacity. Pro- 
duction was about 2,619,000 net tons of steel for 
ingots and castings. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 153 160 Pigs troneeer oe 178 165 
Reinforcing . 154 161 Rilingmeeamsce Pe LOO 
Boiler Tubes.. ... 163 Plates, sence as 157 160 
CladeSteel@n a snc O4 Plating Material ... 177 
Coke Sz errrmcr 178 166 Prestressed 
Coal Chemicals. ... 166 Strand! “Bases si 
Charts: Price Indexes... ... 159 
Finished Steei ... 159 Producers’ Key. 161 ... 
eee Bate Se kas R.R. Materials. 155 163 
Scrap iPrices: )<.8 171 
Conipdticons <a 159 Refractories .. ... 166 
Contracts Placed 157 eg) POLE: Holbeg Mee 
Contracts Pend. 157 ... Semitigished 6 poe wahoo 
Plccetedec ewe tice Service Centers 153 165 
Fastenersues ane OS SL SANT bed 
Faroctioyes we ee ce Silicon Steel.. ... 162 
Fiversnerr ae ee ics Stainless Steel. 152 164 
Footnotes .... ... 163 Ser ro ties Ista 62 
Gene Cluisincla anes Structurals ... 157 160 
MociHRGTETe eT TSE a Tin Mill Prod.. ... 162 
Mer imPaudece Geel ice Tool Steel .... 155 164 
Nonferrous Met. 174 176 Tubular Goods. 157 164 
Ores siz Sete ss 151 166 Wife 2 sic cterees 154 162 


*Current prices were published in the Mar. 9 issue and wilt 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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...use Vancoram Grainal Alloys! they improve the physical 


properties of high-strength steels, and are also useful as final deoxidizers. As additives 


to stainless and heat-resistant steels, Grainal Alloys improve hot-working characteristics 
and reduce rejections and conditioning costs. You can also count on Grainal to improve performance of tool 
and die steels. 


Remember this: Grainal Alloys effect savings by reducing alloy requirements and by cutting fabricating costs; 
and there are many reasons why these alloys are useful in deep hardening and carburizing steels. For com- 
plete information, write for the free booklet. ‘“‘Grainal and Its Use.’ Vanadium Corporation of America, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh 


CORPORATION 
~ OF AMERICA 
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Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


Stocks on Hand 


U. S. and Canadian Lake Superior Iron Ore 
B (Millions of gross tons) 


E 1959 1958 — 1957 
& Mar. 31 26.5* 36.2 21.9 
_ Feb. 28 33.8* 40.5 30.1 
Jan. 31 40.9 44.7 37.5 


| Source: American Iron Ore Association. 
| *Estimated by STEEL. 


7) 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


Weather, Steel Strike 
Worry Lake Ore Carriers 


THE IRON ORE picture is clouded 
by two “ifs”: The weather and 
the possibility of a steel strike. 

The worst ice conditions on the 
upper Great Lakes in many years are 
expected to delay the shipping sea- 
son. A weather bureau spokesman 
estimates port openings will be 
seven to ten days late, maybe 
more. The key rests in the last 
two weeks of March. In 1958, the 
first vessel cruised up the St. Marys 
River into Lake Superior on Apr. 
i. 

Shippers had hoped to steam out 
early in April this year. Increased 
activity at the mills and stockpiling 
in anticipation of a steel strike 
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promise a brisk spring and early 
summer for the carriers. “Every- 
body will be hustling like a house 
afire until July 1 when the steel- 
workers’ contract expires,” reports 
an ore firm official. 

Prognosticators say 70 million to 
75 million tons of ore will travel the 
fresh water route this year. That’s 
well above last year’s 20-year low 
of 53 million tons. 


e Stocks—Despite the delay in ship- 
ping operations, stocks are gen- 
erally considered adequate to carry 
the mills until ore is sailing 
smoothly again. 

However, the stoppage of trans- 


port by a steel strike creates some 
apprehensions. Several sources feel 
an ore shortage may develop next 
spring if the strike materializes. 
Other respondents have no such 
fears. Still others think that the 
length of the strike will determine 
any shortages that may occur. 


e Ships Readied—About 225 of the 
lake fleet’s 250 vessels are expected 
to operate in 1959. That’s quite 
a jump from last year when opera- 
tions were below 73 per cent at the 
peak of the season and fell as low 
as 59 per cent. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., largest of the lake 
transporters, will run 53 of its 57 
ships this year. Running at full 
power will be Wilson Marine Tran- 
sit’ Co. (18); .M: A.-Hanna™ Co. 
(ten); Lake Fleet Div., Republic 
Steel Corp. (nine); and Inland Steel 
Co. (five). Hutchinson & Co. ex- 
pects to have 22 of its 25 vessels on 
the lakes. Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. says it will operate 14 of 16 
carriers. Other firms will announce 
plans shortly when the weather 
situation and tonnage demands are 
clearer. 


¢ Imports—Imported ores are con- 
tinuing to capture a larger share of 
the American market. Canada and 
Venezuela are the prime benefici- 
aries. Several companies will have 
ships plying the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, bringing ore down from the 
increasingly important Labrador 
Trough. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 166 


Japanese steel interests have 
negotiated purchase of additional 
British Columbia iron ore tonnage. 
Nimpkish Iron Mines Ltd., with 
holdings on Northern Vancouver 
Island, plans initial shipments to 
the Orient in midsummer. The 
company is said to have proved 
about 1 million tons of ore and is 
extending its exploration program. 

This latest purchase is the third 
by Japanese importers of British 
Columbia ore. 

Since 1952, Texada Mines Ltd. 
has shipped more than 1.5 million 
tons of ore from Texada Island, 
Gulf of Georgia, and other proper- 
ties in the area are also shipping to 
the Far East. 
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Steep Rock Mines plans to in- 
crease production progressively to- 
ward an objective of 5,500,000 tons 
annually of high grade ores from 
its directly operated mines. At the 
Caland Mine, leased to Inland Steel 
Co., the development program has 
been rapidly executed, and _ this 
mine will start shipping in 1960. 

The company’s expansion pro- 
gram, curtailed in 1958, has been 
resumed, the cutback not having 
caused any significant delay in its 
long range planning. The two 


gravity ore-cleaning plants built in 
1958 will be in production this 
season. These will produce in- 
creased quantities of “tailored” ores 
which Steep Rock introduced last 
year. They process, in part, mate- 
rial hitherto waste and mined from 
areas outside the limits of the ore 
bodies proper. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 164 


Lower prices on stainless steel 


IT PAYS 


TO SEND 


YOUR 


FASTENER SPECIFICATIONS 
TO SPECIALISTS ... 


ERIE 


BOLTS « STUDS « CAP SCREWS + NUTS 
In Alloys * Stainless » Carbon « Bronze 


All the economies inherent in specialized pro- 
duction backed by experienced craftsmanship 
are yours when you send your fastener specifi- 


cations to Erie. 


For almost half a century, our 


sole business has been the production of fasteners 
to customer, government or national standards 

fasteners to meet the rigors of extreme 
temperatures, corrosion, tensiles, fatigue, impact, 


shear stresses 


. fasteners for railroads, re- 


fineries, diesels, farm and earth moving equip- 
ment and other heavy machinery. Send your 
specifications to us for prompt estimate. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Representatives In Principal Cities 
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plates, bars, structurals, hot-rolled | 
rods in coils, wire 1) in. and under, 
and forging billets, are shown in) 
Republic Steel Corp.’s latest stainless } 
price card (dated Feb. 24). Prices on 
all other grades are unchanged. The }'| 
new prices, cents per pound: II 


New Old | 
Product (Type 348) Price Price Change }} 
CR UString anc. reece ace 86.75 —7.50 fh 
Sheets!) Wiiteiscteiereccves 79.25 86.75 —T.50 | 
Bars & Structurals .. 64.25 74.75 —T.50 | 
HR Rods in coils .... 63.75 71.00 —T.25 } 
Wire ¥% in. and under 63.75 71.00 —7.25 
Forging Billets ...... 57.75 63.75 —6.00 }) 


In addition, Republic has issued 
revised extra slips on stainless strip, 
sheets, plates, bars, billets, wire rods, 
incorporating changes that have 
been made over recent months, 
These are largely a rewording and 
clarification of the affected extras. 
They chiefly concern finish, gage 
and width, packing, heat treatment, 
and the Magnaflux quality extras. 

Other leading stainless steelmak- 
ers are reported to be making simi- 
lar revisions in their published lists. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard opens 
bids on 65 tons, pattern B stainless 
plates Apr. 2. 


Sheets, Strip... | 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 161 & 162 | 


Sheetmakers are running behind 
on commitments for hot and cold 
rolled and galvanized sheets. They | 
are turning away substantial new | 
tonnage, though some sellers think 
consumers are not building up their | 
inventories as much as they would | 
like as a hedge against a strike. 
That’s because improved business is 
increasing consumption, a smaller 
proportion of steel receipts going 
into inventory, and, also, because 
mill deliveries are slower than they 
were. 

Some mills suspect there will be 
some cancellations, or pushbacks, 
for steel from some consumers before 
the second quarter is over. Most 
likely the auto industry will. But 
it’s felt the tendency from here on 
will be for order carryovers to build 
up—though, currently, the mills 
have no problems on that score, ex- 
cept for special products. 

Congestion—Truck loading docks 
are congested at some mills; there’s 
little chance for early improvement. 
In the Chicago market, increasing 
tonnage is being moved by barge. 
Consumers like that form of trans- 
port, and specify it when _ it’s 
feasible. 


STEEL 


Sheet specialties are in strong de- 
‘mand, although the situation in 
‘electrical sheets is mixed. Some pro- 
‘ducers are scheduled well ahead, 
while others have poor order books. 


Sellers of mill edge hot strip are 
not pressing hard for business, 
especially where semifinished steel 
| supply problems’ are encountered. 
‘This is a market that has been going 
increasingly to “strippers” over re- 
‘cent years, with the direct mill po- 
tential less promising. 
| See No Letup — Even though 
Pittsburgh district mills have been 
‘producing and shipping at capacity 
ie some weeks, demiand remains 
strong. Sales executives once be- 
lieved that buyers might relax after 
‘they had put some steel on their 
‘shelves. Now it’s apparent there 
will be no letdown before June 30. 
‘Consumers underestimated their 
needs, and have made litttle head- 
‘way in building strike hedge in- 
ventories. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 160 


Demand for merchant bars is 
showing decided improvement. Re- 
‘quirements are expanding in hot 
‘carbon grades and cold drawn and 
alloy specifications. 

One maker attributes the im- 
provement to automotive needs, 
which he described as “active.” An- 
other, reporting heavy buying, is 
sold out for the second quarter. Even 
tool steel bars, which had been no- 
ticeably slow, have picked up con- 
siderably. 

While the hot mills are not fully 
booked for the second quarter, 


their horns” before the end of the 
first half. One Pittsburgh area mill 
reports it has received hold orders 
from a customer that apparently 
overbought and now asks that May 
tonnage be delivered in June. 

By scheduling capacity opera- 
tions, cold drawers hope to meet 
their delivery commitments _ this 
month. They may have to carry 
over some tonnage into April, and 
it’s more than likely shipments will 
pile up next month. 


Distributors ... 


Steel service centers note a pick- 
up in business and believe it may 
develop into substantial volume. 
Many are wondering if the inven- 
tories they had planned to carry 
will be adequate to meet consumers’ 
demands. 


Sheets are the most active. Book- 
ings in plates, structurals, and bars 
have increased. Spokesmen for the 
industry predict that when mill de- 
liveries hit an eight to ten week 


cut disposal costs by two-thirds ... 


Containerize Waste as it 


Accumulates 


Small Tracking 
Containers for 
Indoor Use... 


Large Containers 
for Outside Use 


Patents Pendj 


DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER 
Handles SIX Sizes of 
Detachable Containers 


Small one, two and three cubic yard 
tracking containers, which are towed, in 


they’re not concerned about getting 
all the tonnage they can handle in 
the period. Certain mills, selling 
other major products as well as 
bars, are so heavily booked in some 
items (sheets, for instance) that the 
allotment of semifinished steel for 
various requirements has become a 
problem. 

Pressing for larger tonnage are 
railroads and fastener manufactur- 
ers. One large fastener maker has 
raised his second quarter needs 
twice. Reflecting the growing di- 
versity of demand, warehouses are 
increasing their specifications. 

Demand for cold-finished bars is 
strong, but indications are that au- 
tomotive suppliers may “pull in 


train, to indoor waste accumulation 
points . . . large four, five and six cubic 
yard containers for outside waste storage 

. all are handled by the versatile new 
DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER, the self- 
loading packer system that slashes your 
waste removal costs by more than two- 
thirds. 

You can own this low - investment 
system, or contract with a Dumpmaster- 
equipped Private Hauler to place con- 
tainers in your plant and empty them for 
a reasonable fee—his name on request. 


Write For FREE BROCHURE 
S-3. DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


Mfd. By 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
Inc. 


Dept. 
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Do you need better ways 
to strip paint? 


When tough finishes resist your present stripping meth- 


ods, you may need help on some of these problems: 


1 How to strip oil-base paints... synthetic 
enamels . . . alkali-resistant plastics . 
resin-base paints... japans ... wrinkle 
finishes... nitrocellulose lacquers... al- 
kyds... phenolics. . . ureas. 


2 How to strip zinc chromate primers with- 


out etching aluminum. 


3 How to strip paint from vertical sur- 
faces and undersurfaces where thin- 
bodied strippers run off without doing 
their work. 


4 How to strip metal parts that are too 
large to be soaked in tanks. 


5 How to strip paint, pigment residues, 


phosphate coatings and rust in one 
operation. 


6 How to strip paint from rejects, conveyor 
chains, racks and hooks in continuous 


operation. 


Oakite has more than a dozen fine stripping materials 
for these and similar jobs. 


FREE For information on problems 1, 2, 3 and 4 ask for a 
copy of “How to strip paint’. For more on problems 5 and 6 
ask for “Here’s the best shortcut in the field of organic finish- 
ing”. Write to Oakite Products, Inc., 34E Rector St., New York 
Gra ay Gs 


rectal 


OAKITE. 


\ZED INDUSTRIAL CLEAy,), 
ce 


M4 TERIALS » METHODS = SERVICE 


Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 


cycle, steel service center business 
will show a sharp upturn. Up to 
now they feel that bulk of the in-)) 


creased demand is attributable to|)} 
hedging against a strike and that} 


consumers aren’t concerned enought 
to drift away from mill sources. 
Some observers feel the service}\l} 
centers will wind up the year with} 
sales 25 to 35 per cent above 1958’s. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 162 & 163 


Business is improving, but pro- 


ducers can give relatively quick de-|!! 


liveries (one to two weeks) on most 
products. A sharp seasonal pickup 
is expected in merchant products, |!) 
and further gains are anticipated in })) 
manufacturers’ wire orders as con- 
sumers step up protective buying 
against a midyear steel strike. 
Wiremakers are deeply concerned | 
over imports. They think the sit- |} 
uation is worsening. Example: Ajj 


i] 
J 
i 


year ago, imported nails sold for an }jj; 


average of $1 less than domestic 


nails. Today, the differential has} 


broadened to $2. Sellers see no }j 
early correction, though reports |i} 
from Texas indicate that prices on || 


imported steel products there are ||) 


being raised. 


Marine requirements for wire ||) 
rope are heavier. General Stores |) 
Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia, | 
closes Mar. 30 on 585,950 ft. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 156 


Highway construction and other 
public works offer large potential 
demand for reinforcing steel in the || 
months immediately ahead. The 
seasonal upturn in buying is start- 
ing, and producers are building up 
sizable order backlogs of reinforcing 


bars and wire mesh. One seller ||) 
on the West Coast reports its order || 


backlog is twice as large as it was 
at this time a year ago. 


Orders for bars are slightly |} 


heavier in New England. (They’re 
mostly for bridges.) Prices at the 
distributor-fabricator level in that 
area are highly competitive. 

Demand for paving mesh is prac- 
tically unchanged, and there’s still 
no evidence that it’s being inven- 
toried. But about 1000 tons are 
being placed through contractors for | 
Connecticut jobs. 

Construction cable is moving in 


STEEL 


jfairly good volume. It is being 
) stocked by makers. 


Foundations for the Prudential 


)Center, Boston, are out for esti- 
jmates. Several thousand tons of re- 
inforcing steel are involved. 


Importers of steel are upgrading 
) prices on products shipped into the 
) Texas market. One example is re- 


‘bars. The base price has been 
| raised from $4.50 to $4.91. 


' 


| The movement of reinforcing bars 
)from fabricating shops to job sites 
has improved more than seasonally 


| within the last two weeks. 


Rails, SIN Spe 0 a) 
| Railroads are showing a little 
sock disposition to purchase rolling 


| Track Material Prices, Page 163 


‘stock and other equipment. If 
| freight car orders materialize, steel- 
| makers will be hard put to get the 
|mecessary tonnages of plates, struc- 
turals, and heavy sheets into their 
|already jammed rolling schedules. 
| Railroad car orders show a sharp 
| improvement over those a year ago, 
but the total is still relatively small. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 164 


A Pittsburgh producer of tool 
steels has experienced a bigger in- 
crease in demand than “it bargained 
for.’ And not all the new business 
coming is scare buying. Customers’ 
inventories were abnormally low 
when business started to improve, 
and the combination of better de- 
mand. and strike hedging has given 
the market a noticeable bulge. 

Many shipment requests are for 
late May and early June. As a re- 
sult, deliveries are being extended 
three or four weeks, and it will be 
harder for makers to keep their 
shipment promises the closer they 
come to June 30. 

Another producer has more busi- 
ness booked for March and April 
than it has for May and June. Says 
a sales official: “We were out look- 
ing for orders a little earlier than 
some of our competitors. We ex- 
pected a squeeze, so we tried to pro- 
tect our customers by getting them 
on our books before the scramble 
began.” 

Items in strongest demand are the 
alloy tool steels, and hot work steels. 
The third quarter will be relatively 
slow, even if a strike is averted, but 
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NEW PRE-FINISHED 


VES 25% OR MORE 
ON MATERIAL COSTS 


ee 


SUBSTITUTE 

FOR SOLID BRASS 
WITHOUT LOWERING 
PRODUCT 

QUALITY 


TWO GRADES: 
PREMIUM —24’ WIDE 
STANDARD — 

32” WIDE 


Combines the Decorative Properties of 
Brass With the Economy of Steel 


Where the only BRASS you need is the brass you see, 

save 25 percent or more on material costs, reduce produc- 
tion steps with brass-plated steel. This way, the only 
BRASS you pay for is the substantial brass coating you 
really need. Big 32” wide coils — the widest ever made — 
in Standard grade, for utility or decorative uses ; 24” wide 
in Premium grade, our finest quality —an economical 
substitute for pure brass for many applications. Both 
grades are sealed with BAKEKOTE, a baked resin film. 
Mar-Not protective coating protects the pre-finished sur- 
face during fabrication. Big 24” and 32” wide coils and 
sheets — bright and satin finishes and crimps. Also stripes 
in sheets, only. 
UNPOLISHED — For those parts designed beyond the 
fabrication limits of our regular pre-finished material, 
consider unpolished Brass-Steel. Excellent for post-finish- 
ing work or for applications where high surface finish is 
not required. 


Write For More Information NICKELOID METALS 


SINCE 1898 


AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY 
PERU 1, ILLINOIS 
Mills: Peru, Ill. 


problem: 


A chemical company, using a cold water heat ||} 
exchanger to cool caustic soda and sodium 
hypochlorite, was being plagued by breakage 
in the 2” dia. glass tubing. Shutdowns occurred | 

about three times monthly . . . each time con- li 
sumed about 15 extra -man-hours to change || 
tubes . . . necessitated additional processing of ||) 
contaminated hypochlorite. 


solution: 


Carpenter Titanium Tubing. Ten-foot lengths 
of this tubing were vertically submerged 
directly in each caustic soda processing vat. | 


1 

‘ 1 

A heat exchanger was fabricated from ||} 
ft 

\ 


results: 


Maintenance costs reduced nearly $1500 ||) 
annually! No tubing failure since Carpenter ||| 
Titanium Tubing was installed two years ago! 
Increased production! Improved product | 
quality! With a heat exchanger in each proc- _ ||| 
essing vat instead of separate unit, pumps | 
and pump plumbing previously required to | 
transfer highly corrosive fluid, and mainte- | 
nance problems connected with them, have 
been eliminated! 


Carpenter Titanium Tubing tames corrosion 
... reduces costs 


Why not take advantage of the corrosion and cavitation 
resistance, light weight and high strength of Carpenter 
Titanium Tubing? It is the /east expensive tubing you can 
use under many corrosion influences. It withstands con- 
ditions that reduce service life of ordinary metal . . . assures 
minimum downtime, fewer replacements. 


Write for Bulletin T.D. 115A. 
Contains complete data on the 
properties, corrosion resistance 
and application benefits. 


Three commercial grades—C40, C55 and C70—in tubing 


sizes up to 44%" O.D. are available. your master key 


In the food, chemical, pulp, paper and allied industries... fo cost-saving 
the long, trouble-free service life of Carpenter Titanium 
Tubing provides countless opportunities to improve equip- 
ment performance and to reduce operating and mainte- 
nance costs. Contact your local Carpenter representative or 
distributor for the full story. 


corrosion contro/ 


titanium tubing & pipe 
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producers think volume will better 
that in the like period last year. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 164 


Line pipe producers are fully 
committed for the first half. Their 
books have been’ closed for about 
two weeks. While they’re assured 
of capacity operations through June, 
it’s unlikely they'll set a shipping 
record. Reason: ‘The first two 
months of the year were relatively 
slow. 

Demand for drill pipe and other 
oil country items has picked up 
markedly. Tubing 234 and 27% in. 
in diameter is especially hard to get. 
Some makers are sold ‘out for the 
first half, but others are still tak- 
ing orders for May. 

In ceremonies at Houston mark- 
ing completion of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s $3 million expansion 
program at its Continental-Emsco 
Co. Div., Chairman J. L. Mauthe 
said oilmen are making “terrific” 
additions to previously low inven- 
tories of oil field equipment and 
supplies. He said he had never 
seen such a rush by steel and 
equipment makers to turn out oil 
country goods. 

Texas steelmen say the govern- 
ment’s decision to impose manda- 
tory controls on oil imports will re- 
sult in the rig count improving after 
the oil industry is in position to 
gage effect of the new controls. 

Standard steel pipe demand is im- 
proving seasonally. Some makers 
are operating above 75 per cent of 
capacity, but they can still ship 

_buttweld from stock. In some sizes 
of seamless pipe, delivery promises 
average about six weeks. A month 
ago, producers could give overnight 
shipments. Miscellaneous seamless 
tubing is tight, with deliveries run- 
ning into late April. 

Jobbers and contractors are add- 
ing to their stocks of standard pipe. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 160 


Leading plate sellers have opened 
order books for third quarter ton- 
nage. But the action is not uni- 
versal—at least not formally. In 
some cases the mills are discourag- 
ing the placing of tonnage for that 
delivery position, though they are 
not turning down such orders. 

Practically all makers are booked 
full for the second quarter on the 
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basis of specified tonnage and set- 
asides but it doesn’t prevent con- 
sumers from trying to get more 
tonnage for shipment before the end 
of June, particularly the railroads. 
Many have extensive carbuilding 
and car repair programs scheduled 
for their own shops. They need 
tonnage critically, since they en- 
tered the market belatedly. 

Consumers are concerned about 
possible shortages this summer, and 
they anticipate higher prices as re- 
sult of new labor agreements. Pipe 
line fabricators also are seeking sub- 
stantial tonnage for delivery before 
June 30. And building requirements 
are rising seasonally; shipwork is 
well sustained. Requirements for 
machinery and heavy industrial 
equipment still lag, though minor 
improvement is noted. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, last week announced its 
Jalloy, grade 3 alloy plates (heat 
treated, abrasion resistant) are avail- 
able in four hardness ranges. 
Molybdenum-bearing Jalloy will 
now contain copper as_ standard 
practice to provide additonal resist- 
ance to atmospheric conditions. 


Jalloy plates are distributed pri- 
marily through warehouses. The new 
hardness ranges make it possible 
for the steel service centers to stock 
grades for end-use applications. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 160 


Structural jobs are increasing in 
the Midwest. Recently, district fab- 
ricators started placing heavier steel 
orders with the mills although their 
plants were operating only four days 
a week. The heavier buying largely 
reflected hedging against a possible 
strike-induced shortage this sum- 
mer. But business is picking up, 
and more steel will be needed be- 
fore June 30 than had been thought. 
Competition for jobs is keen. 


New England fabricators also are 
placing heavier orders with the 
mills. The bulk of tonnage being 
figured in the district is for bridges 
(stringer and rolled beam struc- 
tures); on this type work, tonnage 
requirements can be estimated. 


Wide flange volume is moving a 
little more actively with fabricators 
alerting contractors to place their 
steel requirements without delay to 
enable fabricating shops to cover on 
plain material needs. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5000 tons, 34-story office building, Uris Bros., 
Park Ave., between 51st and 52nd Streets, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York. 

2610 tons, Columbia Law School, Amsterdam 
Ave. between 116th and 117th Streets, New 
York, to Schacht Steel Construction Inc., 
New York. 

1000 tons, galvanized transmission towers, 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

455 tons, four state bridges, Fall River, Mass., 
to Tower Iron Works, Providence, R. I.; 
Campanella & Cardi Construction Co., Hills- 
grove, R. I., general contractor. 

240 tons, tee sections, Navy, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, phase 3, Hanford Works, to Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle; Shaw & Estes, 
general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


2450 tons, north approaches, Washington State 
freeway bridge, Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; MacRae Bros., 
Seattle, general contractor, low at $1,838,402. 

1165 tons, Lake Washington freeway bridge, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Paul Jarvis Inc., Seattle, 
subcontractor; Allied Structural Co., Chi- 
cago, general contractor at $6,943,568. 

920 tons, ocean terminal, Anchorage, Alaska, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; DeLong Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

550 tons, four state highway structures and 
retaining wall, Fall River, Mass., to North- 
ern Steel Inc., Boston; Campanella & Cardi 
Construction Co., Providence, R. I., general 
contractor. 

530 tons, reconstruction of military struc- 
tures, Shemya Island, Alaska, to Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
B-E-C-K & Associates, Seattle, general con- 
tractor, low at $8,682,451. 

525 tons, Hanson Dam, near Seattle, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Seattle; Kaiser 
Construction & Associates, general contrac- 
tor. 

450 tons, 13-span composite, WF beam bridge, 
Winooski River, Montpelier, Vt., to Truscon 
Steel Div., Republic Steel Corp., Boston; 
E. D. Swett Inc., Pembroke, N. H., general 
contractor; also 2378 (linear) ft, steel piles, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

375 tons, two Washington State highway 
crossings, King County, to J. D. English 
Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash.; S. S. Mullen 
Inc., Seattle, general contractor. 

255 tons, Windsor garage project, Seattle, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Howard S. Wright & Co., Seattle, general 
contractor. 

240 tons, school structure, Ellensburg, Wash., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Seattle; 
Vandervoort Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 

210 tons, Washington State highway projects 
Spokane and Moses Lake, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Cherf Bros. 
& Sandkay Co., Moses Lake, general con- 
tractor. 

170 tons, regional vocational school, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Scherer Steel Co., Hart- 
ford; Wexler Construction Co., Newton High- 
lands, Mass., general contractor. 

130 tons, three-span girder and rolled beam 
bridge, Ansonia, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co,, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mariani Construction 
Co., New Haven, Conn., general contractor. 

100 tons, including structurals, hospital addi- 
tion, Willimantic, Conn., to Scherer Steel 
Co., East Hartford, Conn. ; Wadhams & May 
Co., Hartford, Conn., general contractor; 
structural steel to Charles Parker Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


18,855 tons, 54 to 66 in. diameter waterpipe 
(if welded plate) Tolt River supply line, 
Seattle; job went to Valley Construction Co. 
and Morrison-Knudsen Co., Seattle, for pre- 
stressed concrete, at $6,984,693. 

16,000 tons, including rods, sheets, etc., 28- 


mile Tolt River pipeline project, Seattle, 
divided between United Concrete Pipe Co., 
Auburn, Wash., and American Pipe & Con- 
struction Co., Portland, Oreg.; general con- 
tract to Morrison-Knudsen Co. Inc. and 
Valley Construction Co., Seattle, at $6,984,- 
693 for prestressed concrete. 

2000 tons, 28,200 ft 48-in. water supply pipe, 
Everett, Wash., for conecrete cylinder, to 
American Pipe & Construction Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 

1200 tons, carbon, medium tensile, hull plates, 
General Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadel- 
phia, to C. Itoh & Co. (America) Inc., New 


York. 
1140 tons, 341 ft steel auto ferry for Black 
Ball Transport Ine. to Columbia-Geneva 


Steel Div., U. S. Steel Corp., San Francisco; 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

700 tons, 2-million-gal tank, T. A. D. Jones 
Co., New Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

595 tons, hull plates, Navy, to C. Itoh & 
Co. (America), New York. 

490 tons, carbon, medium tensile, hull plates, 


General Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadel- 


phia, to Phoenix Steel Corp., Harrisburg, 
Pa, 

475 tons, surplus steel sheet piling, Rocky 
Reach project, Wenatchee, Wash., to Man- 
son Construction & Engineering Co., Seattle, 
on bid of $43,806. 

315 tons, carbon, medium tensile, hull plates, 


General Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadel- 


phia, to Columbia-Geneva Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Washington. 

300 tons,’ supply officer, Naval shipyard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Lukens Steel Co., 


Coatesville, Pa., two contracts. 

220 tons, high tensile, Grade HY-80, Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, to Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.; two contracts. 

130 tons, high tensile, Grade HY-80, Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, to U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons or more, fuel storage tanks, Turner 
Air Force Base, Albany, Ga., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Canadian Pacific, 64 locomotives placed; orders 


Steel Ingot Production—February, 1959 


OXYGEN TOTAL— 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER PROCESS ELECTRIC Per cent of 
Period (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) capacity 
1959 
*January 8,281,000 120,005 186,820 729,575 9,317,385 74.3 
{February 8,540,000 129,000 177,000 757,000 9,603,000 84.8 
—OPEN HEARTH— -——BESSEMER: —ELECTRIC. TOTAL 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of of of of 
Period Net tons capacity Nettons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity 
1958 
January 6,085,124 58.6 121,338 35.5 547,440 44.8 6,753,912 56.5 
February 5,252,112 56.9 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,323 53.6 
March . 5.598.944 53.9 122,317 35.8 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 §2.3 
1st Qtr. . 16,936,180 56.2 325,252 32.8 1,529,425 43.1 18,790,857 54.1 
April ... 4,875,619 48.5 109,433 33.1 547,939 46.3 5,532,991 47.8 
May oe» 5,602,123 53.9 110,366 32.3 588,670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 
June ...05 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 
2nd Qtr . 16,856,684 55.3 307,924 30.7 1,797,022 50.1 18,961,630 54.0 
Ist 6 Mo.. 33,792,864 55.7 633,176 31.7 3,326,447 46.6 37,752,487 54.1 
SEU cas corey 8,712,587 55.0 114,218 33.4 615,600 50.4 6,442,405 53.9 
August 6,481,185 62.4 134,435 39.3 692,383 56.6 7,308,003 61.1 
September 6,769,660 67.3 103,194 31.2 759,518 64.2 7,632,372 66.0 
3rd Qtr. .. 18,963,432 61.5 361,847 34.7 2,067,501 57.0 21,382,780 60.3 
OU MON acre 52,756,296 57.7 985,023 32.7 5,393,948 50.1 59,135,267 56.2 
October 7,795,541 75.0 148,458 43.4 895,779 73.3 8,839,778 74.0 
November.. 7,572,555 75.3 145,867 44.1 850,896 71.9 8,569,318 74.1 
*December . 7,755,002 74.6 116,637 34.1 838,883 68.6 8,710,522 72.9 
*4th Qtr. . 23,123,098 75.0 410,962 40.5 2,585,558 71.3 26,119,618 73.6 
*2nd 6 Mo. 42,086,530 68.3 762,809 37.6 4,653,059 64.1 47,502,398 67.0 
*Total - 75,879,394 62.0 1,395,985 34.7 7,979,506 55.4 85,254,885 60.6 


Note—The percentages are based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1959: Open hearth, 126,528,- 
380 net tons; bessemer, 3,577,000 net tons; basic oxygen process, 4,033,160 net tons; electric and 
crucible, 13,495,130 net tons. Total: 147,633,670 net tons. In 1958, the capacity tonnages were: 


Open hearth, 122,321,830 net tons; 


bessemer, 


4,027,000 net tons; 


crucible, 14,393,740 net tons. Total: 140,742,570 net tons. 
*Revised. }{Preliminary. 
DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended Same Week 
Mar. 22 Change 1958 1957 
Pittsbursls a6. <. 94 + 2* 555 95.5 
CHICA SOT sseeetots 93 = 0:5* 52:5 89:5 
Basten .4. s.see-< OL 0 53 97 
Youngstown ...... 92 0 47 96 
Wiheeling. | ./230:5... 95 + 4 73 95 
Cleveland ........ 96.5 + 2* 31 89.5 
Buttaloe pr cers ese 105 0 36.5 100 
Birmingham ..... 88 + 2:5 47.5 99 
Cineinnath F222. 4.6% 8v6° — 5* 53.5 80 
SEC Louis Sages. as 84 = sie 43} 102 
IDEtrOILy CLS. cc otis: 99 iE *, 42 92 
Wienterhnoy cs..<7 ie 96 + 2 67 106 
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National Rate .. 


INGOT PRODUCTION# 


Week Ended Week Month Year 
Mar. 22 Ago Ago Ago 
TIND Eee L62.07 16251 152.5 88.2 
(1947-49=100) 
NET TONS . 2,610t 2,604 2,449 1,417 


(In thousands) 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 

+Hstimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957, 


oxygen process, 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


electric and 


comprise twelve, 660 hp diesel road switch- 
ers, six, 1000 hp lightweight diesel road 
switchers, and thirteen, 1000 hp diesel road 
switchers to Montreal Locomotive Works; 
sixteen, 1200 hp diesel road switchers, and 
fifteen, 1750 hp diesel road switchers to 
General Motors Diesel Ltd.; two, 500 hp hy- 
draulic switchers to Canadian Locomotive Co. 


Kansas City Southern, three, 1750 hp diesel 
electric road switchers to Electro-Motive 
Div., General Motors Corp., La Grange, IIl. 


Canadian National, 140 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, placed; Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Montreal, Canada, will build fifty, 1800-hp 
road switchers and twenty-six, 1000-hp yard 
switchers; General Motors Diesel Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., twenty-four, 1750-hp road switch- 
ers, thirty-eight, 1200-hp road switchers, and 
two, 1200-hp road switchers. 

Cedar Rapids & Iowa City, one diesel-electric 
switching unit, to Electro Motive Div., 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Norfolk & Western, 26 seventy-ton covered 
hopperears to ACF Industries Inc., New 
York. 


Wabash, 50 seventy-ton covered hoppercars to 
ACF Industries Ine., New York. 


Missouri Pacific, 600 freight cars to its own 
shops at De Soto, Mo.; program includes 
50 seventy-ton covered gondola cars. 


Illinois Central, 50 seventy-ton covered hop- 
perears, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


North American Car Corp., 100 piggyback flat- 
ears, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, for lease to a western railroad. 


Canadian Pacific, 1464 freight cars, placed; 
500 automobile cars went to Canadian Car 
Co., 300 boxears to Eastern Car Co., 300 
flatcars, 200 boxcars, and 14 air-dump cars 
to National Steel Car Corp., and 150 cov- 
ered hoppercars to Marine Industries Ltd. 

Kansas City Southern, 50, seventy-ton covered 
hoppercars, 100, fifty-ton boxcars, and ten 
baggage cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Erie, two hundred, 30 ft 6 in. boxcars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
equipment will be built at the Michigan 
City, Ind., shops—125 to be delivered in 
April and 75 in May. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 50 seventy-ton covered hop- 
per cars, 25 to the Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 25 to the American 
Car & Foundry Div., ACF Industries, New 
York. 

Union Pacific, 1400 freight cars, 1000, fifty-ft 
boxcars to the railroad’s own shops in 
Omaha, Nebr.; 300 seventy-ton covered hop- 
percars, 150 to the American Car & Foundry 
Div., Chicago; and 100, seventy-ton covered 
hopperears to General American Car Trans- 
portation Corp., Chicago. General Steel 
Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill., will fur- 
nish underframes for 800 of the boxcars. 
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Price Indexes and Composites 
__ FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


(1947-49=100) 
|, 


INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


200 


190 


180 


170 


160 


150 


140 


1954 


1955 1956 


Mar. 17, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Feb. Avg Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Le ee AU NGG GRAIN aha Sg AO 
i Tubing, Mechanical, Car- patter (95 » pase box) 
Week Ended March 17 Don ClOOnLt) ie. eh. 27.005 Wire. sho lew a ainless 2 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 430 (ib) ...- 4 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 207.483 Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- lb (95 lb base box) 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 
plicable to them, write to STHEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
p 0.25 Ib (95 lb base box) 8.800 roll) Mareaatstolets 
| Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ....... 6.385 
) Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... : Bars, C.F., Carbon ...... 10.710 
i io iade? 7.292 Bars. C.F, Alloy ....... 14.125 : 
e Plates .............. 6.875 Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
| Axles, Railway ......... 10.175 (Ib) eee tihoe | 10/570 
| Wheels, Freight Car, 33 Sheets, H.R., Carbon 6.350 March 18 Week Month Year 
fein. (per wheel) ....... 62.000 Sheets, C.R., Carbon 7.300 1969 Ago Ago Ago 
\ een Poteie er ahnet gras0 ee GR, Staal 8 308 8.615 Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 
4 ApeS 2.2.2... 5 eets ainiess, + 
' Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Mb) es 0.673 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 
(0.1 0)) ale CPE RERE RES ICICI GI Pacha ete 0.560 Sheets, imectntaatll Soon OC 12.625 
| Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, CiRs,, Carbon: 2.5... 9.489 
Hardening Die (Ib) .... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
' Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. CUD ieee cities apeies canteen oresa 0.480 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.250 Finished Steel, NT « $149.96 $149.96 $140.96 $145.42 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fadry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 
B50, © Ol060" (Ib)! 3.5.17 1.400 LE) A Me octabay of eierasc overs covers aise 19.905 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 65.99 65.99 = 65.99 = 65.99 
| Alloy, High Speed, wis, TOL Gono era oe atica Utd 23.253 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 
: Crs eVa ECD) ietars rere 1.895 Pipe, Line (100 Rater 199.53 teelmaki ra. GT 41.67 41.67 42.50 36.33 
_ Bars, H.R., Alloy ..<.... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Sapien Seta B 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 LLU = Aa Sani doueas 201.080 
CRD terchcte ate actelscctoters ciate 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 
- Bars, H.R., Carbon 5 tO 6.675 LOO VED) ise recesses: shat 315.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130 


130 


7.900 
10.575 


0.665 
7.967 
9.825 
8.719 


21.737 


See 
Ago 
189.74 

5.140 


$113.78 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
24.33 


19, 1949, p. 54; 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based om nearest production point. 


Year 5 Vr March 18 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
FINISHED STEEL ee te hes ee en rea PIG IRON, Gross Ton ao thes aoe ne Kee 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Bessemer, Pitts. ..... areas $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ....... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Basier Valley 5. or o.ctinins «aie 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.00 
eet eae ea tee ene cater, RO. Basic, deld., Phila. ........ 70.41 70.41 70.41 70.41 59.66 
Eetiog| Sid. 6 Pitteburch:,... 5:60 rae 5.50  OmR AcLO No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No, 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 5.77 5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. .. 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.91 60.16 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ........ 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
Plates, nee ies Bast: ee Hes ae eae eae No, 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.2 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Valley .......... 66.50 66.50 66.56 66.50 56.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Chicago .....-.. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.926 Ferromanganese, net tonj.. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 200.00 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.06 4.775 +74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.06 4.775 
Breas: Gon ertaaan a e875 6805 ratte aoe SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Baie. ao pdt aga des eT eigen ciee No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $44.50 $44.50 $48.50 $36.50 $25.50 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 38.00 38.00 40.00 38.50 22.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 42.50 44.00 34.00 25.50 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 45.50 45.50 48.50 37.50 23.50 
‘Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 41.50 41.50 44.50 33.50 20.50 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 39.50 39.50 41.50 28.50 24.00 
Tin plate(1.50 Ib)box, Pitts, $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 62.50 64.50 54.50 36.50 
—— No. 1 Cast, Chicago 48.50 48.50 49.50 41.50 33.00 

*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. 
COKE, Net Ton 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $14.75 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl, 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 16.75 
Wire rods ¥-%" Pitts. .... 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 32.00 32.00 32.00 30.50 25.25 
EN a a a ra eek 
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March 23, 1959 


Steel Prices 
SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Munhall,Pa. U5 $76.00 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Munhall,Pa, U5 
Sharon,Pa. §3 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bartonville, Ill. K4 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Buffalo R2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Johnstown,Pa. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Owensboro,Ky. G8& 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
Sterling,Ill. N15 80.00 
Youngstown R2 80.00 


Carbon, ered: (NT) 
Bessemer, Pa. i) . $99.50 
Buffalo eRe cies cme 
Canton,OD Roa onan. 
Clairton, Pan US 99.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .104.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah Cil 
Houston iS5. sicleiee esc. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 99.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .99.50 
LosAngeles B3 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 99.50 
8.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 99.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Warren,O. C17 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 $119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .119.00 
Buffalo R2 119.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit S41 . 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 
Houston S5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N,Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 < 
Massillon,O. R2 < 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Owensboro,Ky. G8& 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14 
8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
Seeerette oO. Y1 


$82.00 
82.00 
82.00 
82.00 
82.00 


gree 00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.50 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
ButtalowmR2 as cicte ck 122.50 
Canton, oe “Re aieieie pile 
Cleveland R2 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 122.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 122.50 
Warren,O. C17 . 122.50 


SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 
Warren,O. R2 ... 
Youngstown R2, U5 


WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Alton,Ill. Li 
Bartonville, Il 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . 
Houston S5 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. ryt, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. Sd 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 


5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 


6.40 
6.40 
6.60 
6.50 
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Mill prices as reported to STEEL, March 18, cents 
Code number following mill point 


ateleforstetet sire 7.20 
6.65 


LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4: 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 
Sterling,Tll.(1) N15 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


STRUCTURALS 
Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.50 
Atlanta <All 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 mS 55 
Birmingham C15 ....... 5.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 5.50 
Fairfield, Ala. 02) ....0% 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.30 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 5.50 
Geneva,Utah Cll . 
Houston S5 

Ind. Harbor,ind. ST: 2, Yi. Be 50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.55 
Joliet, Ill. P22 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 
Munhall,Pa. U5 

Nilés;Calif.9 (Pio ieee 6.25 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
Portland, Oreg.04 
Heattley BS aentccebeaes 6.25 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Sterling, Tl. N15 ......< 5.50 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Wide Flange. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B a0 
Clairton)}Pa. US) Sees <<< 5.50 
Fontana. Calif Ka rc 6.45 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
S.Chicago,Ill. US . 
Sterling) N65 ...208- 5.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Alloy Std. shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. US 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston’ S50 cesses cmes 6. 90 
MunhallPa US ieccisce. 6.80 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..6.80 


H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ... 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. Kil . 
Gary, Ind. WS ciiees. sents 8.05 
Geneva,Utah C11 ... 8.05 
Houston S5 Acicwitnoetae ts Us 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.05 
Johnstown, Pa. 8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Los Angeles B3 ........ 8.75 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5 
Seattle ’B3 epeterens -8.80 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5, “wid. 8.05 
S.SanFrancisco B3 -8.70 
Sterling,II]l. N15 ... 4 i 43) 
Struthers;O; Yd. oie. 8.05 


H.S., L.A., Wide pangs 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2° ; ‘8, 05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 8.05 
S.Chicago,Il. US... 8.05 
Sterling,I]. N15 isles Cabo: 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S8.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


oe 


cay 


indicates producing company. 


Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer, Ala 
Clairton; Pa. US). 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. (30) K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva, Utah C11 
GraniteCity,Tll. G4 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston 85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. ~B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 .../ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5, “Wwi4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Sterling,Il. N15 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O. R2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 
Youngstown(27) R2 


PLATES, Carbon Abras 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston 85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy, Pane 


PLATES, H.S., L.A 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Ashland,Ky. A10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Claymont, Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. (30) K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 

Geneva, Utah C11 
Houston s5 

Ind.Harbor, Ind. Sa 2, Yu. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 
Pittsburgh J5 
Beattle S63) ona... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago,Tll. U5, W14 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Warren,O. R2 
Youngstown U5, Yi 


PLATES, Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Houston S85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. “Y1- 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 ... 
Pittsburgh J5 

Seattle B3 

Sharon; Pa. Sie ses 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Youngstown Y1 . 


FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘A3 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Munhall Pa. WER 06 
Pittsburgh J5 2 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 .. 


PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland c.1.(15) A10 
Ashland 1.¢.1.(15) A10 
Cleveland ¢.1. R2 
Warren,O. c.1 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant cusilty! 

Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 

Aliquippa,Pa, (9) J5 


5.30 
-5.50 


-5.675 
5.675 


Alton,Ill. La 
Atlanta(9) All 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 
Birmingham(9) C15 
Buffalo(9) R2 
Canton,0O.(23) R2 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 
Cleveland(9) R2 
Ecorse,Mich(9) Gd 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 ..... 5.675 
Houston(9) S5 5.925 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Yi. 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Joliet Til. P22) . xc 5.67 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 6.375 
Massillon,O. (23) R2 6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .6.125 
Niles, Calif. Pl 6.375 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23) B11 6.025 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11 6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al 5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 6.425 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
§.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling, {1.(9) N15 5.775 
Struthers.0.(9) Y1 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 5.675 
Torrance.Calif.(9) C11. 6.375 
Warren,O. C17 6.025 
Youngstown(9) U5.5.675 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Bridgeport.Conn. C32 
Buffalo R2 
Canton,O. R2 
Clairton,Pa. US 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S83 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Massilon,O. R2 6.725 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 6.725 
Sharon,Pa. S3 6.725 
8.Chicago R2, U5, “wi4 6.725 
S.Duquesne, Pa. U5 6.725 
Struthers’ Olg View an Oto) 
Warren,O. C17 6.725 
Youngstown U5 6.725 


ARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. . 8.30 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 8.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5 8.30 
Cleveland R2 .........8.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 8.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....9.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...... 
Houston $5 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 . 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 
KansasCity,Mo. S35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 . A 
Pittsburgh: IS swe i606: vise soe 
Seattle B3 ... 
S.Chicago,Il]l. R2, W14. 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Youngstown U5 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 5.925 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) S5. -5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
Sterling,IM, N15 .....5.775 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. puores 

Aliquippa,Pa, Ie. .675 
Atlanta All .. ‘5.875 
JolletWlliy P 22ers 5.675 


5.875 
5.875 
5.675 
5.675 
5.675 
6.15 
5.67. 
5.675 
5.675 
6.425 
5.675 


R2, 


TT 


K1 


per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Key to producers, page 161, footnotes, 


page 163. 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Niles,Calif. P1 
Pittsburgh J5 

Portland,Oreg. O4 .... 
SanFrancisco S7 ..... 


Seattle B3 


BAR SHAPES, Hot- yoted bie 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. US . 
Gary, ind UB me areomiennre 
Houston S5 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Youngstown U5 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 


LosAngeles P2, S30 11.759 


Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 
BeaverFalls, Pa. M12 . 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Chicago W18 
Elyria,O. W8 
Monaca,Pa. S17 
Newark,N.J. W18 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 


add 0.05¢ for 


-10.175 


10. 35 


*Grade A 
Grade B. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Ambridge, Pa. 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.65 
Birmingham C15 8.25 
Buffalo Bd 7.70 
Camden,N. J. P13 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland A7, C20- 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Elyria,O 8 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 
Gary,Ind. R2 
GreenBay, Wis. F7_ 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. 
Hartford,Conn. R2 
Harvey,Ill. BS 
LosAngeles(49) S30 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2. 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 
Newark,N. J. W18 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 
Pittsburgh J5 
Plymouth, Mich. P5 
Putnam,Conn. W18 
Readville,Mass. C14 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 
Struthers,O. Yl ......- 
Warren,O. C17 
Waukegan, Ill. AT 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 
Youngstown F3, Y1 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 9.025 
BeaverFalls.Pa. M12,R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .9.175 
Buffalo BS ... O6 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Canton,O. T7 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ... 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Elyria,O. W8 
FranklinPark,Il. N5 
Gary,Ind. R 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 
Hartford,Conn. R2 
Harvey,Ill. B5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles P2, S30 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 sch... 
Newark,N.J. W18 
Plymouth, Mich. P5 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ .. 
Willimantic,Conn, J5 
Worcester,Mass. AT 
Youngstown F3, Y1 


9.025 


STEEL 


‘10.175 J 


| 
3| 
| 


| 
i 


| 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . 

Atlanta All 


-5.675 
5.675 


Birmingham C15 - 5.675 
BeUTTAIO IRQ leis sce es 5.675 
Sleveland R2 .....:..: 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.675 
Bisiniess Pa iUdr «eke. 5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...76.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex (4) (26)T4 5.925 
MALY, ING WSs ve ecies s 5.675 
Houston S5 -5.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.675 
OUST RIN. POO es ae cars 5.675 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 5.926 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5. 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.375 
Madison,Ill. L1 ..... 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.125 
mMiles;Calif.. Pl ~ .o5.,.6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 6.375 
Pittsburgh J5 5.675 


Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6. 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5. 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 
§S.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4. 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 


S.SanFrancisco B3 .. es 425 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. B2. 5.675 
Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 .. ‘5.675 
mceriing, TH. NS ...... 5.775 
ptruthers,O. YU. secs 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y, B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; To Consumers) — 
Baltimore B2 7.4 


Boston B2, US)... 5... ee 
MICAZO "US o.cadecwcee 7.41 
Cleveland US ws. si ence 7.39 
mouston - S50 so. 6.2 ess 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.33 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 7.35 


Marion,O. Pll .. 
Newark,N.J. U8 


Philadelphia US ....... 7.63 
Pittsburgh J5, US ..... 7.35 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 7.60 
Seattle B3, N14 ....... 7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 fars3s} 
BSc ete MS) ansyal aices evecene 8.17 


Williamsport,Pa. S19 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


Acme Steel Co. 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8& Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

A111 Atlantic Steel Co. 


B1 Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


Ci Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steei & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co, Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


A6 
AT 


McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 


-14.50 
-19.80 


McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BAR 


S, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ...5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.10 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Allenpor’,Ra eb eee 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 5.10 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10_ 5.10 
Cleveland JOF RZ eta 5.10 
Conshohocken, Pas As 5.15 
Detroit (S) seni yee 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.10 
HeirfielayAlaw Denn... 5.10 
Fairless,Pa. U5 5.15 
Karrel Pan ess): 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
Gary, Ind UGF ek: conn 5.10 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 5.20 
GraniteCity,Il].(8) G4 ..5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Irvingeae Woes alee 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Mansfield Om sEG) sete 5.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.10 
Newport, Ky, A2 > -.5..,. 5.10 
Niles; O M21 8 S3 e442 se, De LO 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.80 
Pittsburzhagso eee. 5.10 
Portmsouth,O. P12 5.10 
Riverdale;Til= Ad <2. 2) 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S3  <2..26<. 5.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ~.5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 5.10 
Warren, O:SR2 at ae.. 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 5.10 
SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles;On M21, S3 ee 6.275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary einen W omnes 8.40 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. val 8.40 
irvinh Pee mstence ore 8.40 
Munhall, Pa. Upietearae ss 8.40 
Newport, Ky--A2” 322. 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 


C32 


D2 
D4 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


E1 
E2 
ES 
E6 


E10 


F2 
F3 
F4 
FS 


i 


1-7 


J1 
J3 
J4 
J5 


Acme-Newport Steel Co. C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 


Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 


Corp. 
Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High- ‘Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.525 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 7.525 
Cleveland J35,, R2) 22--7.525, 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.525 
Hairless; Pan Wore ou 
Harrell Pare 83° braces 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.25 
Gary, Ind) U5 co men. eke 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.525 


TnvingPas WW5 tae vectors 7.525 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.525 
Munhall; Pa. U5. <.522% 7.525 
Niles; O. °° 83 (ets 7.525 
Pittsburgh J5 7.525 
S.Chicago, Il. U5, “wid. 7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . fone) 
SparrowsPoint (36) ‘B2. - 7.525 
Warren, O71 RZ) Veneer 7.525 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 


Cleveland (R20 202. 40. 5.875 
WarrenlOs Racers 5.875 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot aren 
Cleveland R2 ......... 7.05 
Middletown,O. A10 6.775 
Warren,O! R2) “fo secsoe 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 


(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa, P7 Osco: 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5° ..... 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 So HORA 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.3°5 
Detroit M1 Soe oo OHI) 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... §.275 
MaintieldwAla..) Lam 1c 6.275 
Hairless Pas eUS™ arco: 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 6.275 
Fontana, Calif.” Ki’ 2.0). 7.40 
Gary; Inds Uo ee. ae oles 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... . -6.275 
Lackawanna,N Y. ‘BQ weOra 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 6 275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll... 7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 2... .6.275 
Portsmouth,O. P12. pron 3 Ai) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.275 
Steubenville.O. W10 ...6.275 
MWiarrens@Ore V2 ye ies 6.275 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 -6.275 
Yorkville.O. W10 Ouen 
Youngstown Y1 . 6.275 


Key To Producers 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kl 
K2 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K.Porter Co. Inc: 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Moltrup Steel Products 
McInnes Steel Co. 

Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
Metal Forming Corp. 
Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
Mallory-Sharon 

Metals Corp. 

Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


N8 
N14 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pi Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. GS ..... 9.275 
Hairless; Pas (US) ie. 9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 10.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 1 9200 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ..9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 ... .9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) ‘BQ. .9.275 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
bAvlIee NOY Anamccao 10.125 
RiptsDurehe sd oO aketecisiereds 10.125 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


VWaren( Omen? 9.275 Canton, O. Reeth ea 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 9.275 Irvin,;Pa. US 2 .cccec ce cle 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 9.275 SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.125 
SHEETS Fee Vert aa tb eabubtidatetown, OstA10 7.125 
een aa Peres 7.475 SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Canton,O, R2 ....7.225 7.75 Cleveland(28)_ R2 ..... 7.65 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 7.475 Niles,O.(28) R2_....... 7.65 
Gary,Ind. US ....7.225 7.475 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.50 
GraniteCity,Il].G4 7.325 .... Youngstown JS ........ 7.50 
Ind.Harbor I-2 7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....7.225 7.475 SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 ...-. Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 7.475 Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 
Pitts.,Calif. C11..7.975 ... 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..7.225 SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 Asland,Ky. A10 ..... 6.775 
Cleveland GR2 tems emia 6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.775 
SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron Gary inda) US) aieesle cre aa 
a Te ..7.475 GraniteCity,Il. G4 Ao 
ease eae ey Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
Db Avo ets OGY anooomon 6.775 
6 Middletown,O. A10 6.775 
SHEETS, Galvanized Steel NilestOleMeien 63 ites 6.775 
Hot-Dipped Youngstown Y1 ...... 6.775 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . 6.875F BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
CantontO. Gh2aeaeeee 6.875t DarerON LEG 8.70 
Dover;O>* EG Cis..3 6.875t Prac Pana. IRD 
Wairfield, Ala. T2 ./..6:875+ =Ollansbee,W-Va. : 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.875} 1nd-Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ore 
GraniteCity Je"GE (26, 01a" Meenas ae 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . oe Yorkville 0 W10 ae AS "3.70 
lbAiibeglerty WOM Hen gonms 6.875 BONEN Mehta Sah Solidi no F 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10.6.875* SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
Middletown,O, A10 ...6.8757 (Commercial Quality) 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.625* BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 
Pittsburgh Jo _........ 6:8iSi "Gary Inds US beam eO 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.875* Mansfield,O. E6 ......7.225 
Warren,O. R2_. ....6.8°57 Middletown,O. A10 W225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* Niles,O. M21, S3 . 7.225 
Warren,O. TR) eectene ole) 
Weirton, W.Va. w6 7.225 
> ti s and noncontinu- 
pee GET wEt tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
tinuous. Middletown.O. A10 . - 7.625 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., 

Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co, 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div.. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am, Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc, 

T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


U3 Union Wire Rope Corp. 
U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 
U5 United States Steel Corp. 
U6 U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
Us U.S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
U11 Union Carbide Metals Co. 
U13 Union Steel Corp. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


W1 Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 

W2 Wallingford Steel Corp. 

W3 Washburn Wire Co. 

W4 Washington Stee) Corp. 

Wé6 Weirton Steel Co. 

W8 Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 

W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 

W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 

W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 

W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 

W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 

W15 Woodward Iron Co 

W18 Wyckoff Steel Co 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


T3 


T4 
TS 


T6 
ewe 
408) 
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STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
Avenport; Pas PT co. onc 5.10 
Alton, Til EY ick saeco 
Ashland, Ky. (8) 'A10° anole 
PRONE SES Seis avon 5.10 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 - 5.10 
Birmingham C15 - 5.10 
BurraloCai howe tesco 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 


Detroit M1 .... Sievele cs 


Ecorse, Mich, Gb Soe 5.10 
Wairfield Alas. T2s ee 5.10 
Farrell,Pa. SS wie Seer a 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 -5.10 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..5. 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5. 


LosAngeles(25) B3 5.85 
orAngeles: Cl. Ses. caces 8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.20 
Riverdale,Ill, Al 5.10 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.60 
Seattle (25) B3 ........6.10 
Neasttle: ING ee oe. cee 6.60. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 5.10 
S.Chiceeoy W124) Ce cases 5.10 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.85 
Warren: O22 (ses oases 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5 ... 5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie,Pa, S18 ...... 8.40 
Farrell}Pa. )S39 9.5... 2.8.40 
Gary, nd iS Meee eee 840 
Houston S5 ..:... 8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 8.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 8.65 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 9.60 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 .2.:.: 8.40 
Sharon,Pa, A2, S3 8.40 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.575 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 . 7.575 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.575 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.575 
Farrell,Pa. S3 Pay SY 53 
Garysinds) U5) siscmanec 7.575 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.575 
Sharon,Pa. S3 7.575 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....7.575 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 8.325 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.575 
Wiarren: O@eR D0 cone. er 7.575 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
Warren: OM RZ. ess. coc OLSTO 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 ...... 7.425 
Baltimone £6. neces T.425 
TBOStONWEG Pec dele lociniae 7.975 


Butfaiow S40 ee eenscetc4eo: 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.425 
Dover,OF (G6. eisecas deers 7.425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.525 
Marrell;Pa.0S3) 3.0.5 30.6 7.425 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7.425 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
LosAngeles Cl, S41 . -9.30 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 


NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, Ed. .7.425 


NewHaven, Conn. D2 ..7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 7.425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ray rdn 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 oe f.9TD 
Philadelphia P24 ......7.875 
Pittsburgh J5 <.......%-425 
Riverdale,IIl. Al ...... 7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........7-425 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5 "| 8.875 
Wallingford,Conn, W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..7.975 
Youngstown S841, Yl ..7.425 
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if 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....10.80 SILICON STEEL i ‘ 
Youngstown \ 
.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) f 
Boston T6 ... SieeaniedosgO STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron ce “— edd > Hen tf 
Carnegie, Pa. sis Satis! 6 15.55 ‘ 175 Fully Pro Moto f 
Cleveland AT .15.55 Warren,O. R2 ...-..+. 8.175 (Semiprocessed ac lower) Field Fags aay 13.55 ian 
Dover,O. G6 ..........15.55 s7RIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized BeechBotton, W.Va, W210 <s> 1-10-1240 ee stl 
Marrelli rans Sages sees 15.55 Cleveland IR Pee ee: 7.425* Brackenridge, Pa. - Ae 30° 12,00 18 15° i 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 ..15.55 Pover.0. G6 ........7.425* GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ...... Or ee ee ae ii 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..15.55 Byanston, Ill. M22 ....7.525* IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 woenea oe 42°40 13:58 cee Ni 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 15.70 McKeesport,Pa. E10 7.50* Mansfield,O. re Nine cleiesi Bee IL yo® 12.40" 13 SOelenne i 
LosAngeles S41 .......; 17.75 Riverdale,Ill. Al ....7.525* Newport,Ky. A2 ......-. Seresign 42 40 SIS EE el : 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 15.55 Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* Niles,O. M21 ..........-- EEE WT SETI 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....15.90 Worcester,Mass. AZ Seca et a U5 Sieeiciels oleate sata tae 14.65) 
iv! i. . 15.55 coc oe 7.425% Warren,O. R2 ........-. iS : 1 
See a LAOS a staal Saike ‘ Zanesville,O. A10 ...---- ALOT te 80 14-65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....15.85  *pjys galvanizing extras. ee 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 Vandergrift,Pa. US ......cse cece ee ece ence ee ceees 8.201 
STRIP, Galvanized Mansfield,O. E6 . 2... cece cece cece ee ence cece ccees Aer | 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled SConHneaus ee 7.50 Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) .....+--+++-++:- ad) | 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy ete Som Se 17150 SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 1-65 1-58 T-52 |i 
Cleveland A7 ........10.80 . = HOOF oe peony Wee lowed) Hit 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 -.10.80 TIGHT COOPER emiprocess: 2 al 
DovenOr GG) .tee.ac 10:80) eAtiantameAd Tl eee .5.65 BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ...... abe eh oan 17.85 Ai 
Harrell; Pa. (S356... 10.80, Rarrell. Pa. S3y vce use eG: 525 Vandergriit, Pas US s.ccecscnn ak acing ree | 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yi ..10.80 Riverdale,Ill. Al . Ree Zanesville,O. A1O .....+..2-+- s : i 
Sh Sa! SS Sy cs cakes 10.80 Sharon,Pa. $3 : , i} 
Warren,0. R2 1.2.2.2. 10.80 Youngstown US asta eet rien Scone one eas 66 1-72 | 
a 2 | 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81-  1.06- Brackenridge,Pa. A4. .... 18.10 ae 220 ae - 15.70}t y 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Butler,Pa. AlO ...... States ea ae een if 
Baltimore T6 ........ +s. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Vandergrift,Pa. US .. 17.10 18.10 1 ice 
Boston’: "T6 "ose. comics mire 9.50 10.70 12.90 ee ana Warren,O. R2 ...... : . it 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ........ -s< 10580 12.90 16:1 : i 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... *Semiprocessed. {Fully 7 proses only. }Coils, annealed, ||} 
Cleveland Ave ete. cc cee 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 semiprocessed 4¢c lower. TTCod ve 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 . eo BE | 
Detroit D2) Aiccacccs nek .05 10.50 12.70 15. sae Portsmouth.o.. Pi =e 
Mover: OWIGG as wean wcee ce 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WIRE Roebling, NJ. Re “i005 Vt 
Evanston,Ill. M22 10.40 12.60 15.60 “2: WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....c« 9.75 Wh 
Farrell,Pa. $3 .... 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Wi'*) (cots 3 SanFrancisco C10... Gee 
Fostoria,O. Sl .... -05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..9.85 |i 
ee ee eee on Sie te ieco alidiinnateay S65 taste 8.00 Struthers,O.’ Y1 ....... 9.75 {Ih 
Tee ee Pe ee REE SENT pe bms ee 118120 Trenton,N.J. AT 1.2... 10.05 |} 
Indianapolis S41 10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 Atm AL "rere" 78.00. Waukegan. D1. Av. came 9.75 |M 
LosAngeles Ol 2 ates 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 eee Atlan a ie e K4 ..8.10 Worcester,Mass. AT ..10.05 
LosAngeles S41 .......... Ta 10126012 BO ese te ota Oa 28.00 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 ee 18.85 ieee W13 ..... 2... .8.00 WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon | 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15. i.8 ae ae 8.00. Yatiguinna cuts ea e. 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... Cleveland At) en PET RT Ae He 
NewKensington,Pa, A6 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 “= Honora Pas AT -8.00 Bartonville. K4 ....9.85 \f 
New? Yorks (We iomceacas ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Duluth UAT .ccvccseses +800 OPnseenig “WS ie meee 9.75 |} 
Pawtucket,R.I. NS ....... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Fiirfielg,Ala. T2 ....-- 8:00 Geveland\ ATs eee 9.75 | 
Riverdale,IIl. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 postoria,O.(24) Sl ...-- 8:10 honors Pa ACT, ee 9.75 |I 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston’ SS .....-.--- 25 Duluth AT... 9.75 
Sharon, Pawn Gaia orcs 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 ;.cKsonville,Fla. M8 ..8-35 Wostoria.0. Sl ........ 9.80 
Trenton\ Nid. RS seas. cee -.. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Sonnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.00 Jonnatown Pa. Bo eee 9.75 | 
Wallingford, Conn. Wien ete 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Joliet, Ill. AT a Bs COU KansasCity, Mo. S5, U3.10.00 
Warren. Oo) TS acc. cei -. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 KansasCity, Mo. ‘$5 Scene LosAngeles B3 ....... 10.70 | 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 xok0mo,Ind. C16 -8.10 \rilbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 | 
Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 TosAngeles B3 ...-+--- 8.95 \innequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 | 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- Minnequa,Colo. Sprit: a Monessen,Pa. P7, re 
Monessen, Pa. S Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... : il 
BuetcLCone: wee Son pa rae N.Tonawanda,N.¥. B11..8.00 paimer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 || 
Buffalo W12 oe 18.85 .... .... Palmer,Mass. W12 ...-8.30 pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.70 |] 
Fostoria,O. Sl .......... 19.05 22.15 ..., Pittsburg,Calif. C11 Sot Portsmouth,O. Pi2 ....9.75 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ... 19.20 23.30 28.15 Portsmouth,O. P12 ...-800 Roebling,N.J. RS ....10.05 
Harrison,N.J. C18 18.85 22.95 27.80 Rankin,Pa. AZ ..------8-09 §.Chicago,IIl. R2_ ...... 9.75 
New York W3 .......... 18.85 22.95 27.80 S.Chicago,Il. R2 -..... -00 S'SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
Aa an Wioiee ne 18.85 : *“" §.SanFrancisco C10_....8-85 sparrowsPt..Md. B2 ....9.85 
renton,N.J. RS -....... "85 22.95 27.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8-10 Struthers,O. ¥1_........ 9.75 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ........ sere 18.85 -95 -80 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ~=8:00 neenton Nido AG) ee 40.05 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6..  ... 18.85 22.95 27.80 Sterling ae NU bineeee ee 8.10 Waukegan Hil. AZ .cccct 9.75 
Youngstown S41 ........ : 19.20 23.30 28.15 Giuthers,O. Y1 ....--8.00 Wor’ster, Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill, AT ...-- 8.00 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS Worcester,Mass. AT .---8-30 Wire, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
F Alton TINS «Tal Pesce eee 16.50 
TIN PLATE, Blectrotvile (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 lb WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon Bartonville Til. Ke "46.40 
Aliguippa,Pa. J5 $9.10 $9.35 $9.75 ayyria,0. W8 ...---++++8-00 Ghicago W13 ......., 1630 I 
cele ee Roo) TE Cleveland A7 ........ 16.30 || 
Hairless, Pao UB a4 oselevaicec cnx 9.20 9.45 9.85 WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 || 
Fontana,Calit. Ki .. 9.75 10.00 10.40 Bartonville. K4 ....12.65 Hostoria.O. Sl ....... 16.30 || 
Gary;IndasU5) cone. s- a SES = TOs Sr Aan Gombe sane 13.40 Hina GB 4655 | 
GraniteCity,Ill G4 9.20 9.45 9.60 Cleveland A7 PR ete ONES Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms ..16.65 | 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ...... O00 2:35 ee OL75 er yonoras PasmeA Tamers 12.65 Sonnstown,Pa. B2 ....16.30 | 
TrvintPas Ut cession k cee ee 9:10)" (9°35 9875 Duluth AT “Senn. o--o- 12.65 ansasCity,Mo. S5 ....1655 [I 
INE}, 3b). ode Rosato Seer ncNGOe 9.10 9.35 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 . Ss 40 XoKomo.Ind. C16 ....16.30 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..... 9.75 10.00 10.40 KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...12. -80 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...16.55 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 9.10 9.35 9.75 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12 ae Monessen.Pa. P16 ... 16.300) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 9.10 9.35 9.75 Monessen.Pa. P7, P16. 12 He Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......16.50 | 
WorkvillesOnmWl Ole associ cc csp caeis 9.10 9.35 9.75 Muncie,Ind. I-7 scan te 8 Palmer.Mass. W12 ....16.60 | 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per 100 bl) NewHaven,Conn. AT . oe S.SanFrancisco C10 17.15 | 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.) .... 7.90 8.10 .... Palmer, Mass. Wil2) cok: ah Waukegan, Ill. AT ....16.30 
Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) ........ 7.90 810 8.30 Lira Conga ee te Worcester,Mass. AT, J6.16.60 
Portsmou owes . 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. US ..........8.20 Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 12.95 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bee Rebus GOR Gil Pane ce ‘Md. B2 ..13-0) BartonvilleI. K4 17.15 | 
Feist s =5 Pittsburg,Cali 1G acts Struthers,O. Y BOOKS Monessen,Pa. P16 17.15 |} 
PHU Ala. 2710.50 10.75 ta aL oe B2 ee Trenton Ny =e veeeee et Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 17.65 
i ; I : 7eirton, W.Va. ....8.20 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... : 
Sieetiasey Sa ee, Aen ope Yorkville,O. W10 . .8.20 Worcester,Mass. AT ....12.95 ROPE WIRE (A) 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 Ganehitery Satine Bartonviled K4 oe 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. RS tues HOLLOWARE ENAMELING nantes ae e “As a oe ee Sec anetencahe a 
i ik; © d0b Fda iquippa, Ad YP os manic = .O. mugs 0 8 ee kOn 
eee B2 .. 1040 10.65 _ Black Plate (29 Gage) AltGuilll eulaba pea eee, 9.95 KansasCity.Mo. U3 ...13.70 
sirton, W Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... 7.85 Buffalo W12 ......... 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....13.45 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 2 Buffalo 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary.Ind. US ..........7.85 Cleveland AT ..-9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7 ......13.45 
or is GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 7.95 Donora,Pa. AT 206 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 13 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 Neu fis a) Muth: AT) ices cece ac 9.75 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13. 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Irvin} Pay GUS se eneenen 7.85 Pare nee Boece. 9.75 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 8.20 Yorkville,O. W10 ..7.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5, U3.10.00 Roebling,N.J. R5 13.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 - 8.30 LosAngeles ORS ENS St Lous [20S ae 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......-.8.30 Minnequa, Colo. aebeae parrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13. 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 Struthers,O. Yi ...... 13.45 
Garysind. US <...cccce S020 (Special Coated, Base Box) NewHaven,Conn. AT 10.05 Worcester,Mass. J4 ... -13.79 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...8.30 Gary,Ind, Ud .-$10.05 Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Tndekarhor ings | L-2.0 byav8.20" Irvin Pay UD sous ene ote 10.05 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 add 0.25¢e for Improved Plow. 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 12.35 
Getimore TG ......... 12.65 
Po We 0 ee 12.65 
MeetattO “WIAD 6a. cae once 12.35 

hicago W13 12.45 


PA Ay, 12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 ....... 12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 12.55 


Palmer,Mass. W12 


Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 12.65 
Riverdale,Tll. Al ..... 12.45 
Bane IS! RG 5 cc sox 12.35 
Betta SS. 3252s 12.35 
Trenton,N.J. R5 12.65 
Meiren,O. BO ......... 12.35 
Worcester, Mass. AT7,T6.12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ited ke 
| aS Ee 175 + 
Bartonville,Il. K4 . 115 
Chicago W132 ... SEE} 
Cleveland AQ ......... 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
meiora, Pa, AF 2255... 173 
EEE Sy a oat 173 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 173 
Houston S5 7 Seas 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 eae YE 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 173 
LEU 4 On eee 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 178 
Kokomo,Ind. Ci6 ....... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 178 
m@fouessen,Pa. PT ....... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..... 19 
TROUT YG epee 173 
8.Chicazgo, Il. pe ee 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 175 
Sterling, (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester, Mass. U Nc (Yee ea 179 


- (To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 


“Wheeling, W.Va. W10 . .$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
~AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
See er J5 a ee GE 

SE Se ise 177 

tori vite, gO has 72 he ee 175 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 

Donora,Pa. A7 173 

OTLEY Ny Gee gee fy 63 

Fairfield, Ala. T2 Bare ore 173 

Biouston S5 ..........-- 130 

Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ABT 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 

mepsnce- Tl AT 8 ce ecko 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 180 

-Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 177 
- Minnequa,Colo. C10 .130 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 

Beara, Age tS. Bor 

-§S.Chicago,fl. R2 175 
: SparrowsPt. AL's BAD tye lrg 
“Sterling, Ill. (OMI: 22~ AIS 
-Worcester,Mass. A7 -181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1414 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


= Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


patianta All .........- 10.3 
Bartonville,lil. K4 -. -9.34 
BersaaiO: WIAD. ous oc0s 10.26 

Chicago W13 . -9.24 


‘Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.34 
UN Teo 9 Sy Oo ee 9.24 


LTT De 6 ee 9.24 
-Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 9.24 
BHiouston SD oo... 260. cee 10.51 
_Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 
EsolHet,ill AT ......---- 9.24 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.3 
LosAngeles B32 ......... 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....10 41 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 9.94 
BChieago,lll R2 ..... 9.24 
8.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Il. (37) N15 ..9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . .$9.54 
Atianta All ......... 10.70 


Bartonville,Il. K4 39504 
Buffalo W12 .........- 10.60 
Chicago W13 . 9.54 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.64 
POA Pas AT 5 00 bu'v.6 9.54 
Ls 1 oe, & ll ie ee 9.54 


i 


March 23, 1959 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 - 9.54 
Houston $5 och scsoces 10.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...9.64 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 -10.60 
Joliet,Ill. AT ... 2 «9.04 
KansasCity,Mo. SS -10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 sel OS 
Los Angeles B3 ......11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.26 
S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ......9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ....9.54 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
ATANtA WALEEL ES oeotcoes 10.75 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 9.69 
Buffalo W12 .........10.65 
Chicago. WIS © geass aces 9.59 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 
Donora,Pa. AT 3 .....;>.9.39 
itis AT © o.,'s Ao es, a 40 9.59 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 9.59 
Hopston BS) vi7 ones cs 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.65 
Bellet Tt WAG Meat ste 9.59 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 9.69 
LosAngeles B3 = 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.3 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.59 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,I1l.(37) N15 9.59 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 212 
PALATE BE os ud a 2 oa 214 
Bartonville,ll. K4 ..... 214 
Crawfordsville,Ind.-M8_..214 
Ponoera, Pa. Ata = u8 os. 212 
DUE OAT so isre.d ate ons 212 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 3273... 212 
Houston. Bp seis ok. 217 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 214 
SOHEL TUL MAT OS ser. 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 217 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .....236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .214 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 ...... 177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
pI AT eee ise cas 177 
Vranklin, Pas BD io46<502 gb fr ¢ 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ~ 177 
Marion,©. PU ct ose 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ay Wf 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aligquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 190§ 
Iara ATLAS Boe hace. ae 198§ 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .198 
Donora,Pa. A7 1937 
EAT oreo vn oo nose 1937 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 1937 
HIOUSLOM Sa es eo ease 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 196§ 
Joliet,Il. A7 Bec isie POLO OT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .1957 
Minneqgua,Colo. C10 198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ..... 196$§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....2137 
Rantein;Pa. ATF o.3. wey 1937 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .213* 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. Fa: 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 19877 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 eb sid 


Alig’ ppa,Pa.9-11 ih ga. J5 1908 


Atlanta “AAT Wo s.3 se 22 < 1928 
Bartonville,l. K4 -192 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M3 , -192 
Donora,Pa. AT ..«.-..- 1877 
FSO A Dore wicics .1877 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 .1877 
Honston SO) ees os aleor, $9727 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 .192 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190$ 
Jollet AG Fe pss. cee = 1877 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... .192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 oe ASOT 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 2107 
Rankin,Pa. AZ .....--- 1877 
S$ Chicago,Ill. R2 187** 
Sterling, Il1.(7) N15 19277 


An’Ild = Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95 19.80 
Cleveland AT... 17.85". 
Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.807t 
Fostoria,O. S81 ..18.35 19.907 


Houston S5 ‘13. 10 19.657* 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80¢t 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65% 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10 . .18.10 19.6577 
P’Im’r.Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.757 
8.SanFran. C10,18.20 19.75+* 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.0577 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75% 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’Ild Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55*# 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325% 


Atlanta (48)A11 -9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 --9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7 .....9.00 
Crawfordsville MS 9.10 9. 8041 
Donora,Pa. AT ....9.00 9.557 
ia AS ee es 9.00 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 
Houston(48) S5. .9.25 9.80%7 


Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.807z+ 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675% 


Joliet,Tll. A7 ......9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.8077 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 . .8.65 9.35% 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. AT... .9.00 9.537 
$.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.557 


S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.507 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.7758 
St’ling(1)(48)N15 9.009. 70§§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9. 

Worcester, Mass. AT 9. 


Based zine price 
*13.50. de. §10c. 
than 10c. 7710.50c. ££11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 
Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter .. 

3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in. . 
5% in., 3 in. & shorter 

3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in. 

% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Longer than 6 in. 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths .. 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter ... 

3% in. thru 6 in. 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diarneters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Boits 


on 
T 


os 


CO HA HR CO 
Sea tahe takaotn 
i=) oo ooooco 


co to 


ivy) 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 


% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
54 in. diam. 50.0 
% in. diam fF 47.0 
Y% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes : 56.0 


Hex 
Hot 
44 
Ya 


1% 


Hex 


Heavy (Incl. 


% 
%e 


1% 


Hex 


(Full container) 
Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Pressed & Cold Punched: 
in. and smaller... 62.0 
in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
in. and larger.. 51.5 
Nuts, Semifinished, 
Slotted) : 
in. and smaller.. 62.0 
in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
in. and larger 51.5 
Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castellated) : 


ts 
1 


1% 


65.0 
57.0 
51.5 


in. and smaller.. 
in. to 1% in., incl. 
in. and larger.. 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(incl. Slotted): 
5, in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 


(Base 
per cent off list, f.o.b. 


packages, 
mill) 


discounts, 


Longer than 6 in.: 
% in. and smaller.. 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..-+11.0 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 


6 in. and shorter: 
5, in. and smaller.. 20.0 
%, %, and 1 in...-+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5, in. and smaller.. +19.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 39.0 


Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter .. +85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 


6 in. and shorter .. + 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. +29.0 
RIVETS 

F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 


Hex Head Cap Screws, freight equalizied with Bir- 
Coarse or Fine Thread, mingham except where equal- 
Bright: ization is too great. 

6 in. and shorter: Structural % in., larger 12.85 
5% in. and smaller.. 35.0 yy in. and smaller by 6 in. 
%, Y%, and 1 in. 16.0 and shorter: 15.0%. 

888 ———————————eEE 

BOILER TUBES 

Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 

wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 

o.D B.W. Seamless—— Eee Weld 

H.R. G.D3 Re 

ot, Sea “as ae 27.24 23.13 

iA. Tesgemnae 13 ates 32.25 24.41 

ee ete, dni 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 

Dn mien 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 

Fp tO OE 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 

Gein ries 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 

Gs a irisyoias 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 

ie aie bP age 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 

DED ae Be eat 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 

a 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 


- RAILWAY MATERIALS 


ig PTT Tee Rails 
A 


60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. Ud 5.75 5.65 ERB 6.725 
Ensley,Ala. T2 . 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Soe ayy: 6.725 
Gary,Ind. US .@.....-...+. 5.75 5.65 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... .«.-. 6. 725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......-. ee | (16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.75 5. 65 i 6.725 
Minnequ2,Colo. C10 5.75 5.65 7.225 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ... 5.75 5.65 Btn 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 Saene BAT 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated eee 
evelan Re oR ee Bs} 

rae ae i ee ee Be 4 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 15.35 
Seattlahs secee ese a 7.025 Pittsburgh P14 ........ 14.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .<.... 6.875 Seattle B32 ........... 15.85 
Torrance, Calif. Cil . 6.875 SCREW SPIKES 

Lebanon,Pa. B2 . -15.10 
nies ~ STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. Usd 7.25 Pairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 
Wairfield, Ala. T2 <..... tsa: Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1. 10. 10 
Joliet, Il. US ..- -.-7.25 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ..7.25 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 7.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 7.25 pittsburgh JD ..------ 10.10 

Seattle “BS kee. er 4 10.60 
AXLES $.Chicago,Ill. R2...... 10.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.125 Youngstown R2 ...... 10.10 


Footnotes —___SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSesSSeseseSse 


Reinforcing. 
1% to under 17/16 in.; 
1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7.05c. 
Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35c 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25c for 17 Ga. 
heavier. 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in. 
ee gage 0.142 and lighter, 
ic. 
24” and thinner. 
40 Ib and under. 
Flats only; 0.25 
heavier. 
To dealers. 
Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area. 
Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga, 


& 


in. & 


finer than 


(25) Bar mill bands. 

(26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 

(27) Bar mill sizes. 

(28) Bonderized. 

429) Youngstown base. : 

(30) Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

(31) Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths 5 in. and under 
by 0.125 in, and thinner. 

(32) Buffalo base. 

(33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 

(34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 

(35) 72” and narrower. 

(36) 54” and narrower. ‘ 

(37) Chicago base, 10 points 
lower. 

(38) 13 Ga. & lighter; 60” & 
narrower. 

(39) 48” and narrower. 

(40) Lighter than 0.0357; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher. 

(41) 9.10¢ for cut lengths. 

(42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 

(43) 9-14%6 Ga. 

(44) To fabricators. 

(48) 6-7 Ga. 

(49) 3%4 in, and smaller rounds; 


9.65c, over 344 in, and other 


shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 6 
Size—Inches ......... 2 21% 3 3% 4 5 92 
Thist. Per’ RV. cctenien 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 men 
Pounds /Pen Bt. cee 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 19. aa 

Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv’ 
Aliquippa, Pa, J5 ...+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 418.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ...+12.25 .... CRITE Sree, PORWOS. orate SED bae Win te abla, -aare +2 aes 0.5 sees 
Torains Ov NG +12:25 + 27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
Youngstown Y1 ..... Baden Ob oreo wel (se aa) +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
CUB SLOW Re a Rae" se eC. Ban le See eee ES ee ee 
ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2 ..... +12.25 +27.25 +5175 +2215 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
Se ONE CEE NOt a SCO Bue Ce ON TG ES Se a ew a a ee 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Size—Inches .......... %, ¥y, % Y% % 1 1% 
List, Per Pts casa sectas. 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 

Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* 
ACuippa seas Suerte ence not isles Sehr ABBR Soot 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 > +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Aukioryy WIE MAL oo gades aS oe Rae aioe Bhd aoe 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +425 +10.5 +34 + 21 +42.5 2252-13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Butlers) bawekOu seni 4ep) 22 $815 +32 +195 +41 ie. ees anes A AES AMG) FOSS ean Ae: 
Fitna erase NOeen ee nee. sae ne Snes exe aeaee Perces 2.25 +13 5.25 49 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ..... Sar Be sores sae nee fe sve 0.25 +15 3125) 11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Hontana wCalifa Kol ea. vents ans esaleys Si svege eo Morens +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4.25 +17.5 +1.75 +16.75 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... peas aa ae er aera 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
TorainwOusNS) cease: ce eee eee Age et cae 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Sharonmebass4me oun: 4.5 +22 Ju LEY) $19.5 +41 re rt ONE een Ia ae Bie eae 
Gien, 126 NG Seance Gone iMG oe Res aie eer ORS es} 5.25 +9 S75 245 11.25 +3.75 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +424 +10.5 +434 Ot AS 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75: 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +22 +8.5 +32 +195 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
MWOUnSStOWN Re alee ereieis Soa ono OO ever ches 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
a Pa a wn iD St a a A rh aI RT ane POE ts Ss ee Ee 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 3 38% 4 
WISteP erat verve si eecre sis 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
Pounds) Pervlth ese eee cnc 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 

Bik = Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* 

Aliquippa, Pas J5 g2..0. Met 2D 12.25 +2.25 1375 2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 | 
PWN ANNE AGEL oedeaee 9.75 ~+4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75. +4.5 11.75 +4.5 125 215.5 1.25 +15.5 | 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. lila dsy EON gs) Tels, ceo Des dSe75ee 215 13.75 +2.5 $125 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 [i 
inane aoa No ees iivlerdsy = eras ADs, tebe Os 1375 — -F 2 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Hairless, Pas wNS ween es. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4+4.25 175 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1:25 +-15.5 1.25 +15.5 : 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... $1.25 +15.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 i 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 43.25 12175 --£3°5, 12.25 +3.5 2.25 414.5 2.25 +14.5 \ 
ToraineOsm Noe anes skis: Orgs} TOs En) eeris oes 13.75 +3.5 shear = oan Pee: | 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... Talay SEOs 12/25 £2225 13:75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 Saat. Geert: eel) ae } 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4,75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1:25 415.5 1.25 +15.5 } 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... W175 +275 12925) =22595 13.75 +2.5 13.75 -+2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 


Stainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Hy 


H.R. Bars; CR: ——__—_—_P lates—_______ Sheets 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; Carbon Base Carbon Base | 
Alsi —Rerolling— ing H.R. GE tural Flat : 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% | 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire | Stainless 
BNL pages co. eee 28.00 ae 36.00 ek 43.50 39.25 48.50 45:00) 802i een sem cnieence tess Ursa Metre ee one 37.50 
MID Soouse eed 31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 A925 O04 oer eaeres. 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
S01 eee 2400 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 CULES Us| RONG, am notame saae 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 cae I 
SOS eee 26.25) 32.75 39.50 40.50 44,25 46.75 42,25 52.00 BONO) Toll. enmusemieterrs 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
302B .... 26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 BOON) BUGIS Gecoooo anon 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 Pe 
Rg a ance Barter 33.25 42.50 Sooke 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75 SIG ICDe rier 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65. ene | 
BO! socccg EHO, 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 BPA Goo puonoo ome 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
SOA TER AN an © Poe arate Berets 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 CPHG|| SE peascanoduen 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
305 ...... 29.50 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75| 405 ............ 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 eee 
BOS Lar anaes 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00| 410 ............ 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 eae 
309 Maes 41.25 51.25. 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80:50) 4380 ............ 21:20 23.45 25.65 27.90 eters | 
S10uy. eee 51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 ,Imconel .......... 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 sees 
Bull Gernoe tte ates 80.50 hye 89.75 94.50 87.75 ..-. 104.25) Nickel ........... 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 see | 
SUG Ma coe 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 15.75 71.75 80.75 80.75.| Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 atiehe 
SUG e ee Paces Ae 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50  88.50| Monel ............ 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 tees 
RSI G eerie 49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 | 
Beas een 33.50 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base | 
CED 5 Seance. mete scan » HUB RAS .-+. 1213.00 143.75 135.00 149125 149.25 Cold Rolled 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48,25. 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Sides 
MOS a teres tee Oe ae ee 29.25 tas 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 AQID I COPPOL* Wier rasclerelel= olet~iolat-Aelerotobetelnfosslorola aiaiete $35.85 $42.50 
AOD imi cricle 20.25 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46 1053 |S 
ie eae 17.50 22.25 ae 31.00 er ats ed oon 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
eae Saws Waa 3 See 2 : x 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del 
ADVer eae ane 34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00| Goo G ae : d y 4 : 
, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
FEN. conace Aliens 22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | i : , ts 
gton, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
AZO ecciire. atiine ee 30.50 Ben 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18 
AST Gt rartatecs Sress 29.75 39.25 he 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 ! g d : : 
AAG Gace ers Bom 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. ; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New Grade $perlb Grade $ per Ib 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co, of America; Damascus Tube Co.;|Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern | Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel | Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Diy., | V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson he Cy 

Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- orads by paalysls pe NCD AIS! $ Ib 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; u o C esignation per 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 18 gt 1 ee T-1 1.840 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 see T-2 2.005 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co, Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13-5 4 3 aoe T-3 2.105 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com-| 18-25 4.25 1 4.75 T-4 2.545 
pany, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Ine.; Sharon Steel Corp.; | 18 a 2 9 T-5 2.915 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 29-29 4.25 16 12.95 T-6 4.330 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co, Inc.; | 18-75 3.75 2 5 te T-8 2.485 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America;| 1-5 4 1 ooo 8.5 M-1 1.200 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 6 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
Seymour Mfg. Co. C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig ron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


Birmingham District 


Birmingham R2 
Birmingham U6 


Woodward, Ala. Wis 


Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo District 


Buffalo H1, R2 
Wy N.Tonawanda,N.yY. 


Boston, deld. 
Rochester,N.Y., 
Syracuse,N.Y., 


Chicago District 
Chicago I-3 
 S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 
Milwaukee, deld. 
Muskegon, Mich., 


Cleveland District 


Cleveland R2, A7 
Akron, Ohio, 


Birdsboro,Pa. B10 
Chester,Pa. P4 


aa a a ee 


NewYork, deld. 
Newark,N.J., 


Troy,N.Y. R2 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 


deld. 


deld. 


deld. 
Philadelphia, deld. 


deld, 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 


| Aliquippa, deld. 
| McKeesRocks, Pa. 
| Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., 
Brackenridge, Pa., 


| Midland,Pa. C18 


’ 


deld, 


| Youngstown District 


Hubbard,Ohio Y1 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 
Youngstown Y1 


Mansfield,Ohio, deld. 


deld. 


a ence 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 ... 


Swedeland,Pa. A3 ........... 


No. 2 
Basie Foundry 
62.00 62.50** 
daa 62.50** 
62.00* 62.50** 
oe 70.20 
66.00 66.50 
ee 66.50 
66.50 
7.79 
69.52 
70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Syetet 
69.02 69.52 
Bake 74.52 
66.00 66.50 
69.52 70.02 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
edo c 75,50 
72.69 73.19 
70.41 70.91 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
aete 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 69.10 
66.00 
66.00 
71.30 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. 


Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; 


Malle- 


able 


66.50 
66.50 


Besse- 
mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 
69.35 
69.63 


57.00 


72.30 


warehouse. 
Baltimore 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 

OHIO EY 5 oe. onoo0 oneod GaEeyo nt Ac 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Horie; Parhl-Ow aieeiielcincicrswarieccievcees | 6OL0O 66.50 66.50 67.00 
HGVOCTOUt: MASS mM arte aac aries «es 67.50 68.00 68.50 Sustels 
HontanayCalite WM ewes siscis sakes oes 75.00 75.50 eee 
Geneva,Utah Cil 66.00 66.50 Aare 
GraniteCity;, TIT Gaerne decciee 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Ironton,Utah C11 Sitowasinicinstecvsts OOS 00: 66.50 AAD 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50. 69.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 wee 62.50% 66 50 Bloc 
POLEdO OR 1Oe Ea) Bre oe yee te ies eta Tens 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

CINCINNATI F CAOlds = sess ole cersitas cues 72.94 73.44 5 Aas 

*Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


=Phos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 


PiG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 


Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 
Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CAalVviertCltye Riyal D" wa ciskenctaustonatersaverswtisistedenntetetenses tearmateaete meronerem Leia: $99.00 
Niagara Waligeniws, P15) vere cpece ate crecuacele Cucten mere edopemeetenerenetee valeneiene 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
allowedwitpe tO $95.2 Fe Fa ecctev-sal svelareveleselausiar= apeteraiete Weteietes sie sial 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
ibyles; Tenn. 13) (Phos 0503576) ax) Terrsyerereiedede<lepetete sale si tel=if-t $73.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 73.00 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) .... 73.00 
Philadelphia, Gelde. Wrasse cjcerece elev sie auslccou ns cust mieheyeuarsioelersien ene 81.67 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ; 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa, P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 


San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
PSOStOR |e cases 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga ... 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
IDENVIED © eisiecje/. « 
Detroit 
TIO Aen ee serenene 
Houston 
Jackson, Miss. . 
Los Angeles ... 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee 
Moline, Il. 
New York ... 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh .... 
Richmond, Va.. 
et. LOUIS. §. 3.0% 
St. Paul 
San Francisco. . 
Seattle 
South’ton, Conn. 
Spokane 
Washington ... 


sees eee 


Hot- 
Rolled 
8.59§ 
8.55 
8.18 
9.31 
8.40 
8.35 
8.25 
8.43 
8.36 
8.80 
9.40 
8.51 


8.35 
8.40 
8.52 
8.702 


8.59 
8.39 
8.55 


ent 
8.65 


8.20 
8.35 


8.65 


8.63 
8.79 
9.65 
10.30 
9.07 
10.35 


9.15 


Cold- 


Rolled 


9.86§ 


9.25 
9.45 
10.40 
9.60 
9.69 
9.45 
9.51 
9.54 
9.30 
11.84 
Od 
9.45 
8.90 
9.79 
10.802 
9.80 
9.59 
9.80 
10.49 


9.83 
10.04 
11.10 
11.55 
10.33 
11.55 


SHEETS: 


Galv. 
10 Ga.t 


10.13 
9.99 
10.46 
11.97 
10.85 
9.65 
10.50 
10.95 
11.30 
12.94 
11.25 
9.9510 
10.29 


12.152 
11,04 
11.10 
10.61 
10.90 


10.79 


11-28 
11.49 
11.40 
12.50 
10.71 
12.55 


Stainless 
Type 302 


53.50 
55.98 
53.00 
53.43 
52.33 


STRIP 


Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.91 
9.05 
8.51 
9.73 
8.75 


8.40 
8.51 
8.83 
8.63 
8.85 
9.43 
8.88 
8.60 
8.45 
8.84 
9.15 
8.84 
8.65 
8.84 
9.64 
9.15 


9.25 
8.61 


9.15 


8.89 
8.84 
9.75 
10.25 
9.48 
10.80 


9.65 


Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
BARS: Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.¥ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.39 13.24 + Pee i 9.40 9.29 1121 
9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
8.99 cae eset 9.00 8.89 10.90 
10.11 13.394 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
B.0T 10.46 Ape 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.25 #4 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
8.80 Borie 8.75 9.15 10.40 
9.80 119 ate 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 masters 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
9.82 10.68 5.00. 9.33 9.22 11.03 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
9.32 11.254 Totes 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
8.95 9.15 cnoti 8.99 8.91 Renters 
9.99 13.25# 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
9.30 12.75 Ano O 9.65 9.10 10.50 
9.40 11.954 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40** 
8.99 11.25 #4 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.55 dow 0 aetoys 9.65 9.10 10.60 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 Beit 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10,15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 Sears ara 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
10.05 12.50 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; jincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; +tas annealed; +1+% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. i 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 1b; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 lb and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Olay Brick (per 1000 pieces* y 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, IIll., Stevens Pottery, Ga, Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 


Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 

Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 

Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 

oe Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
oe $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 


Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa.,$260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 

Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, IIl., $205. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Camden or 
Riverton, N. 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
river, ocean bags, 
23,000 lb and over 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 

98% Fe: 

F.0.b. Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed east of 
Mississippi River: 

100 mesh, 100 Ib 
bags 

100 mesh, 100 lb 
pails 

40 mesh, 100 Ib 
DAB siete elerevencis.c 

Electrolytic Iron, 

Melting stock, 99.87% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
1.3 in. 


(In contract lots of 240 tons 
price is 22.75c) 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 


Imported Steel 


Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to’ 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500-lb 
drum, freight allowed 


40.50 
Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 
lots ..........34.40-50.90f 
Bronze, 5000-lb 
ts 


Manganese, Electrolytic: 
Minus 50 mesh .... 
Nickel 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 
lots 52.80-57.207 
Phosphor-Copper, 
lb lots q 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 
lb lots 45.10-53.60} 
Solder 
Stainless Steel, 304 .... 
Stainless Steel, 316 
Tin 
Zinc, 5000-1b lots 19.00-32.20f 
Tungsten: Dollars 
Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
min,minus 65 


less 1000 lb 
Chromium, electrolytic 

99.8% Cr, min 

metallic basis 


*Plus cost of metal. {+De- 
pending on composition. {De- 
pending on mesh. §Cutting 
and scarfing grade. **De- 
pending on price of ore. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


GRAPHITE 
Length 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries.) 


North 
Atlantic 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 


Bar Size Angles 
Structural Angles 
[-Beams 


is ae Baia gga cee en 


Plates (basic bessemer) 
Sheets, H.R. 


Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) 


Furring Channels, C.R., 
per ft 

Barbed Wire (+) 

Merchant Bars 

Hot-Rolled Bands its 

Wire Rods, Thomas Co: 


1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 


Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5. 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 7.89 


+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 
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South Gulf West 
peatieg Coast Coast 


$5.30 $5.75 
5.43 
5.43 
5.40 
5.40 
6.94 
8.50 
9.12 


ases 


S) 
ICICI CT CoC een’ 


AOR HWAD 
QAR ATOR 


26.51 
6.95 
5.90 
7.55 


6.34 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
Old Range bessemer 
Old Range nonbessemer ... 
Open-hearth lump 
High phos 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 

concentrates 

Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% 
N. African hematite (spot) 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit ee 

reign wolframite, good commercia 

eae ee $10.75-11.00* 


Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
points 16.00-17.00+ 


*Before duty. Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.915-$0.965 per long ton unit, cif. Us is3 
ports, duty for buyer’s aecount; other than 
Indian, nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore } 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash, 
Indian and Rhodesian 
48% 3: $42.00-44.00 
48% 2.8: 38.00-40.00 
48% no Latio’ io... ene . 29.00-31.00 
South African Transvaal 
44% no ratio 
48% no ratio 


48% 3:1 


19.75-21.00 
. 29.00-31.00 


Turkish 


Be amensoonoone iba, 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18% 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per Ib of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked 
Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f seaboard 
$2.25-2.40 
2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,0; 
Domestic 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 

Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry 
Oven Foundry Coke 


$14.75-15.25 
18.00-18.50 


Birmingham, 

Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, ovens 
DStrolt WW OVENSe stent eletecsrelelssaielores 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. 

Saginaw, Mich., deldy os ..ace secures 
Erie, Pa., ovens 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. 
Indianapolis, ovens 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 

Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Milwaukee, ovens 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens 

Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphia, ovens 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Paul, ovens 

Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 
Pure benzene 
Xylene, industrial grade 
CLCOSOLE Manerctccyaie teins siekenleerereyeterciete 
Naphthalene, 78 deg 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) . 
Pete per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
del. 
Phenol, 90 per cent grade 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ....$32.00 


STEEL 


March 23, 1959 


when the pressure is on 
you need 


When production is up, a breakdown can be dangerously costly. 
Maintenance costs compounded with lost orders add up big in 
the profit squeeze. ‘That’s why in important places—such as gear 
drives subject to high pressures—you need Pen-O-Led EP, for 
protection against wear and costly down-time. 

Pen-O-Led lubricants’ extreme pressure and oiliness additives 
give you positive protection against friction and film rupture 
under the highest load conditions. They provide an ample 
margin of protection under shock loads, periods of peak over- 
loads, and help prevent welding of gear teeth. Pen-O-Led EP 
is available in eight job-matched viscosity grades for gears, plain 
and anti-friction bearings, speed reducers, worm gears, screw- 
downs ...wherever working loads exceed 1000 Ibs. per lineal inch 
of gear tooth face. 

For longer service life and lower maintenance costs — specify 
Pen-O-Led EP. For more information, call your nearest Esso 
office, or write: Industrial Lubricants Division, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Bi, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C T% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.006% max). 
Add 2.05¢c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per Ib of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% Smax, Si 1% max, © 0:29). ‘Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
carload 45.75c, ton lot 47.25c, less ton lot. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5¢c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton to 800 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, el. 
lump, bulk, 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrechrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
89.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
88.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 77-10%). Contract, c.1., 2” 
x D, bulk 30.8c per lb of contained Cr. 


Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Delivered. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25¢c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per Ib contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per Ib con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add Sc. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V _ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


less carload lot. 
freight 


Vanaditiim Oxide: Contract, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


Ferrosilicon: Contract, 
14.6c per lb contained Si. Packed, c.l. 
17.1¢, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


50% carload, lump, 


bulk, 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75c, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 
bulk, 16.9c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.8c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.]. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15¢, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 24.45c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c¢ per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c, F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 Ib and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25¢c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 25.65¢. ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot. add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to cl. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to cl. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
Ib in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per Ib of briquet; c.l., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 Ib to c.l., pallets 16c; 
2000 Ib to c.l., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb 
to c.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 
17.5c; less ton 18.4c, Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 Ib of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per Ib 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 Ib to c.l.; bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per Ib, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per Ib (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St, Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95¢c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.1, 
20.25c, 2000 lb to e.]. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk; f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton, 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


SCE EU 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsbu 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by A Ue 


1959 Noes Tes We Ne 
$41.67 $41.67 $42.50 $36.33 $42.58 


‘Scrapmen Expect Late March Pickup 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting holds unchanged 
at $41.67, but market tone is weak. Mills still show little in- 
terest in dealer material. Export business is increasing 


Scrap Prices, Page 172 

Pittsburgh — Heavy consumption 
of home scrap and hot metal by 
leading steelmakers continues to de- 
press the market. Dealers grumble 
about oversupply and lack of de- 
mand. Mills are anxious to clean 
up inventories. They could prob- 


_ably buy small quantities of No. 1 


heavy melting for $43-$44 a ton, 
but not without risking a price hike. 

Chicago — Trading is listless. 
Prices are unchanged and are large- 
ly nominal in the absence of repre- 
sentative buying. Inventories held 
by the steel mills are substantial. 
Dealers’ stocks are also heavy. A 
test is expected this week when the 
mills are expected to enter the mar- 
ket for April tonnage. 

Philadelphia—There’s no change 
in prices here. Processors report 
domestic business continues slow, 
but they say exports are increasing, 
particularly to Japan. 

New York—Prime grades of open 
hearth steel are on the easy side. 


Japan has closed on substantial ton- 


nage for shipment over the next six 
months, but domestic demand is 
sluggish despite high level steelmak- 
ing operations. Prospects for mild- 
er weather over coming weeks en- 
courage hopes of a better flow of 
yard scrap. 
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Brokers are offering $30-$32 for 
No. 1 heavy melting and No. 1 
bundles and $27-$29 for No. 2 
heavy melting. Prices on other 
grades, including cast iron and 
stainless, are unchanged. 


Cleveland—Buying continues lim- 
ited, the mills leaning heavily on 
home generated scrap and _ hot 
metal. Although steelmaking op- 
erations at 96.5 per cent of capacity 
are the highest in the district in 
many months, local mills appear 
plentifully supplied with metallics 
to support their melts without re- 
sort to dealer scrap. Monthend auto 
list bids will point the way for prices 
in April. 

Buffalo — Firmness in the cast 
scrap market is noted here. Cupola 
cast at $48 is up $1 on recent sales. 
Machinery cast is quoted $1 higher. 
Mill scrap is quiet with no new 
business expected until early April. 
Mills are well supplied despite ca- 
pacity operations. Bad weather 
slowed down the movement and 
processing of scrap last week. 

Detroit — Prices continue to 
tumble as dealers’ yards are piled 
with scrap and the mills continue 
to depend on industrial material 
and hot metal. The feeling is strong 
that prices will continue the down- 


trend through the rest of this 
month, possibly beyond. Only scat- 
tered buys of specialty items were 
reported last week. All the No. 1 
grades of material are quoted $2 
lower and the No. 2 grades and 
turnings $1. The foundry grades 
also are off $1, except for clean auto 
cast which appears to be holding. 

Cincinnati — Buying is lacking, 
and first-of-the-month mill orders 
are being rapidly completed. Bro- 
kers see no evidence of price resist- 
ance by dealers. 

St. Louis—While scrap is moving 
to the mills steadily, there’s not 
much buying. Steelmakers’ inven- 


tories are substantial. Prices are 
unchanged. 
Birmingham—The larger mills 


are staying out of the market en- 
tirely, or are buying only limited 
tonnages. Foundries are also buy- 
ing sparingly. Result: Stable prices. 
Dealers are filling old orders at 
quoted levels, but consumers are 
unwilling to buy sizable quantities 
at the going market. Pressure pipe 
manufacturers are on reduced pro- 
duction schedules. 

Houston—Strengthened by orders 
from area mills and some for export, 
the district market is on a firm base. 
Earlier this month, the Houston 
mill posted an advance of $3 a 
ton in its buying prices. Later, a 
second Texas mill raised its buying 
prices $1 a ton. Brokers quote No. 
| heavy melting at $36-$38 on 
orders from both mills. Spotty buy- 
ing for export is being done at $38 
for No. 1 heavy melting in Louisi- 
ana. 

San Francisco — Expected export 
business is imparting a firm tone to 
the local market. The district mills 
are consuming a lot of material, 
putting support under the higher 
level of prices that was recently 
attained. 

Seattle—New business is expected 
from Japan shortly. Sellers are 
making allocations in anticipation 
of a renewal of buying by Far East 
consumers. Local business is not 
much improved—large consumers’ 
inventories are heavy. Prices are 
nominally higher at $33 for No. 1 
heavy melting, and $30 for No. 2 
heavy melting. 

Los Angeles—Demand continues 
light. No early pickup is foreseen. 
Foreign buying provides a_ bright 
spot in the market picture. Prices 
are steady. 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Mar. 18 $41.67 

Mar. 11 41.67 

Feb. Avg. 42.58 

Mar? 19587 34.2.) 35.83 

Mar 1054 en 24.37 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 30.00-31.00 
No, 1 busheling ...... 44,00-45.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 51.00-52.00 
Machine shop turnings 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 27.00-28.00 
Cast iron borings 27.00-28.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under .. 51.00-52.00 

3 ft lengths) 4).).3,.1. .. 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles 52.00-53.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove, plate leche. ce 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Random rails ........ 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 51.00-52.00 
Angles, splice bars 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
18-8 turnings 120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 
430 turnings ... 55.00-65.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 
No, 1 factory bundles 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 
No. 2 bundles ........ 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 
Machine shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Cast iron borings .... 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 47.00-48.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 48.00-49.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ........ 48.00-49.00 
Stove plate .......... 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-39.00 
Clean auto cast . 55.00-56.00 
Drop broken machinery 55.00-56.00 


43.00-44.00 
41.00-42.00 
35.00-36.00 
46.00-47.00 
42.00-43.00 
28.00-29.00 
43.00-44.00 
41.00-42.00 
22.00-23.00 
24.00-25.00 
24.00-25.00 
24.00-25.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
R.R. malleable ....... 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Angles, erg DATS Telesis 
Axles 


45.00-46.00 
58.00-59.00 
57.00-58.00 
58.00-59.00 
53.00-54.00 
71.00-72.00 
62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-225.00 
18-8 turnings ........ 120-00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings ......... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No, 1 heavy melting .. 45.00-46.00 
No, 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 45.00-46.00 
No, 1 bundles -......... 45.00-46.00 
No, 2 bundles .. 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings .... 24.00-25.00 
Lows phos. 47.00-48.00 


Electric furnace t bundles 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, 


except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, March 18, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No, 1 heavy melting .. 41.00-42.00 
No, 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles , 46.00-47.00 
INO PL DUN GIES ertarecrcer 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling...... 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 22.00-23.00 
Cut foundry steel 41.00-42.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

> ft) and! under <i... 48.00-49.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

plate ... 42.00-43.00 
Alloy free, short ‘shovel 

turnings .. 24.00-25.00 
Electric furnace. bundles 42.00-43.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola ... 49.00-50.00 
Charging box cast .... 40.00-41.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 40.00-41.00 
Stover plate: iii vetectne eis 46.00-47.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 35.00-36.00 
Brake shoes 38.00-39.00 
Clean auto cast 49.00-50.00 
Burnt cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ....... 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, random lengths . 


65.00-66.00 
59.00-60.00 
60.00-61.00 
54.00-55.00 


Cast steel’) etitcper. ce 48.00-49.00 
Railroad specialties .... 52.00-53.00 
(Ope hig mabey qosguanoce 45.00-46.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 53.00-54.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ...215.00-220.00 
18-8 turnings oo... 110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 


SOLIGS: Wareseyertcraeves olessiece 115.00-125.00 
£30 HCUrmIN gS oleic es, ctr ess 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No, 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 ‘bundles. ....T:.: 38.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00 
No. 1 busheling 38.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO LR CUpOlA Mere cl cierciel ole 50.00 
Charging box cast .. 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 41.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stove plate .......... c 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
Rails, rerolling ...... 59.00 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No, 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00-29.00 
Nose bundlesi ys ci -.1c«.< 33.00-34.00 
IOs 2 BENG socosocac 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 42.00-43.00 
Structurals & plates .. 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 ft and under 38.00-39.00 
3 ft and under 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ......... 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate ........ . 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, rerolling 
Rails, random lengths. . 
Angles, splice bars 


37.00-38.00 
51.00-52.00 
55.00-56.00 
43.00-44.00 
44.00-45.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 34.00 
No. L. bundles) sanity: 41.00 
No! <2 “bundles! iyi. tees 24.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling 2s... 40.00 
Electric furnace bundles 42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Structurals & plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 59.00-60.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INO) eL CUDOLA a ere 6 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 43.00 
Malleable 68.00 


Drop broken oe 49.00-50.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy~melting.... 30.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 27.00-29.00 
INOS UE VLOG oc a eae 30.00-32.00 
No, ~2) bundles) .....4.. 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 16.00-17.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

Co FIEND " o JS caouord 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO; eL CUDOIA 22 con 1 GL00=372060 

Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 

Heavy breakable 34.00-35.00 
Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, ost 
solids 


-195.00-200.00 


18-8 borings, ‘turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 90.00-95.00 
BUFFALO 

No, 1 heavy melting .. 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. LT bundles i) cc. cas 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 
No: elaibusheling ers. 39.00-40.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Machine shop turnings 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 


Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 47 .00-48.00 
No. 1 machinery 51.00-52.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths , 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Railroad specialties .. 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


49.00-50.00 
55.00-56.00 
48.00-49.00 


No. 1 heavy melting... 37.50-38.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.50-33.50 
No, 1 bundles ........ 37.50-38.50 
No: 2 bundles’ 2:50... 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 37.50-38.50 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, EATS: 19 .00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings . 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 19 .00-20.00 
Low phos., 18 in. .... 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ......... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 50.00-51.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00 
Now Lo ibundles) ice. ean 38.00 
No. 2 bundles: ...0..6. 23.007 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
StEUCtUlAISis perder sare 43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
NOs LeupOlar co kierects sa 43.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 27.00-28.00; 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported te 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 


30. 
No. 2 heavy melting... 23.00-23.50 


Nomis vundlesarmn seen 30.00 
NOSplmUUSn CII Cen 30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-11.50 
Short shovel turnings... 13.00-14.00 
INO: Least pra eraeteieieiene 33.00 
Mixed cupola cast .... 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-21.00 
No: bundlesiv. ..ce ak 34.00-35.00 
INOn22) bunadlesici.rersrerance 21.00-22.00 
No.1 busheling: 4 sn: 32.00-33.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. “2h Cupolas sess isicies 43.00-44.00 
Stove™ plates trwcmicmiersies 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast ... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 


Clean auto cast ...... 47.00-48.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 31.00 
(Now L bundies ccd 29.00% 
Nos 2) bundles eso 23. 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00f 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00f 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00T 
Cast Iron Grades 

No, 1 cupola 2.2... «<< 31.00f 

Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00t 

Unstripped motor blocks 23.00t 


Stove plate (f.0.b. 


plant) .. 21.00t 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 


Nowe labundl esa tn 33.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 21.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00 
Shoveling turnings .... 20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under «-.-.. 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
INo,. 1. eupolal Ara case 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1. bundles. so ...60s 34.00 
No. 2-bundles ........ 22.00 
Machine shop turnings 16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Cast iron borings 16.00 
Heavy cUurmings w.iemicmss 16.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 16.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING! er Cupolate ereicreieteis 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove = plates oc. «seis 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 40.00 
Drop broken seee nth 40.00 
No. 1—wheels ....... 34.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No, 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.50 
No. 2 bundles ........ 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared sve oss se 34.50 
Unprepared ......... 28.50 
Short steel turnings... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00 
tNominal. 
tF.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
STEEL 
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SCRAP IS WORTH MORE 


Rub specimen with emory paper to obtain clean surface. Add a drop of 1:1 nitric acid. If there is no attack the material is stainless steel. 
Test sample with magnet. If it is definitely non-magnetic it belongs to the 18-8 stainless steel series. Place specimen in a solution of 
muriatic acid (1 part water, 1 part muriatic acid) at a temperature of 180/190 degrees F. After 5 minutes, Types 302, 304, 305, 316, 317, 
321 and 347 will be white, while 303 will have a black smudge. Then place specimen in fresh solution of muriatic acid at the same temper- 
ature as before. Types 316 and 317 will show very slight attack in contrast to the others which will have active attack and gas evolution. 


Here is how to test for 


STAINLESS STEEL TYPES 316 and 317 


To achieve the extra corrosion and erosion resistance neces- 
sary for a wide range of applications, the basic 18-8 stainless 
composition was modified by the addition of molybdenum to 
produce Type 316. 


For increased corrosion resistance, Type 317 has been developed 
which contains a higher chromium and molybdenum content. 


These two stainless steels are used in the textile, paper and 
chemical industries where it is necessary for an alloy to offer 
maximum protection from the effects of strong sulphates, 
chlorides, phosphates and reducing acids. 


Type 316, which is produced in considerably larger tonnage 
than Type 317, is also used to combat the damaging effects of 
salt spray on marine and seacoast construction and in manufac- 
turing areas where harmful industrial fumes are present. 


Because of the molybdenum content, it is highly important that 
Types 316 and 317 are not mixed with other stainless steel scrap. 


Our personnel, equipment, experience and strategically 
located facilities are specifically geared to fulfill present and 
future needs for dependably segregated scrap. We welcome 
your inquiry. 


MAIN OFFICE e PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 

BRANCH OFFICES « BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ¢ BOSTON, MASS. ¢ BUFFALO, N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO ¢ CLEVELAND 
OHIO, DETROIT, MICHIGAN e HOUSTON, TEXAS * KOKOMO, INDIANA e LEBANON, PENNA. ¢ LOS ANGELES, CAL. ¢ MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. e PUEBLO, COLORADO, ¢ READING, PENNA. ¢ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF ¢ SEATTLE, WASH. ¢ In Canada « MONTREAL, QUEBEC—HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


PLANTS e LEBANON, PENNA. © READING, PENNA * MODENA, PENNA. e DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNA. ¢ ERIE, PENNA. 


IMPORT & EXPORT—LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC., 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. ¢ Cable Address; FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper Users Fear Shortage 


Concern over availability is one reason buying is so hectic. 
Labor unrest and fears of political flare-ups undermine con- 
fidence in market. Primary price could rise 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 176 & 177 


THE COPPER MARKET in recent 
weeks has been as unsteady as the 
nerves of a bobsled rider during an 
avalanche. Users don’t hesitate to 
plunk down cash to anyone who 
can get metal, be it primary pro- 
ducers, custom smelters, or even 
dealers. 

Here’s why: Consumers fear a 
copper shortage. While consump- 
tion is good, it is evident that many 
buyers are laying in more stocks 
than they need for ordinary inven- 
tory replenishment. ‘That’s one rea- 
son why what looked like a stabiliz- 
ing market a short time ago has 
turned into one where anything can 
happen. 


¢ Rebuttal—February statistics of 
the Copper Institute indicate the 
fears may be exaggerated. While 
shipments to fabricators rose to 
120,134 tons, vs 114,425 tons 
in January (see chart), producers’ 
stocks showed their first real in- 
crease since last May (about 5000 
tons). Reason: Domestic primary 
production hit an all-time high of 
3234 tons a day. 


¢ Catalysts—Users are only partly 
to blame for the hectic market. 
Lately they’ve been buffeted by a 
series of national and international 
crises beyond their control which 
threaten both the price and sup- 
ply of copper. Some examples: 

e A strike at Kennecott Copper 
Corp.’s Ray Mine Div. in Arizona 
(since Feb. 26) which has idled 
facilities with an annual capacity 
of 66,000 tons. 

e Sporadic wildcat walkouts at sev- 
eral copper plants here and abroad. 
e A labor dispute that has shut 
down, American Smelting & Refining 
Co.’s 60,000 ton a year facility at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

¢ Railroad labor difficulties and po- 
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litical problems in Africa. 


e The chance that Khruschev’s ulti- 
matium to the West to get out of 
Berlin might ignite a global war. 


A combination of those factors 
sent prices on the London Metal 
Exchange spiraling well over 32 
cents a pound last week. The situa- 
tion did nothing to console users 
since it’s a bullish influence on the 


———— 


REFINED COPPER 
DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS PORTEND 
BEST YEAR SINCE 1956 


(NET TONS) 
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1959 1958 1957 1956 


Source: Copper Institute. 


JAN. FEB. JAN. FEB, JAN. FEB. 


domestic price of 31.5 cents a pound. 


e Few Exports, Imports — At the 
present price differential between 
London and the U. S., it’s not prof- 


itable for domestic producers to pay 
the 0.85 to 0.87 cent a pound charge 
to ship copper overseas, which is a 
plus for U. S. consumers. But it’s 
even more uneconomical for a 
foreign operator to export to this 
country and have to pay the 3 to 
3.5 cents a pound freight charges 
and duty—bad news for the buyer 
who can’t get as much as he wants. 


e Prices Bullish—As STEEL went to 
press last week here was the situa- 
tion in the copper market: 

Custom smelters were up 2 cents 
a pound to 34 cents (2.5 cents over 
primary) after having been out of 
the market for several days because 
of their inability to obtain scrap. 
(Dealers have evidently been hold- 
ing up scrap in anticipation of 
higher prices.) The 34 cent price 
may or may not attract adequate 
scrap. Look for custom smelters 
to boost prices again soon. 


Copper dealers were getting 35 to 
35.5 cents a pound. 

Many metalmen were beginning 
to talk another hike in primary 
copper. Among copper people re- 
actions varied from “we hope we 
don’t have to raise” to “it’s just a 
matter of time.” 


e Summing Up—tThe copper mar- 
ket is so volatile the price is a day 
to day affair. Unless the labor un- 
rest is quelled soon and buying 
becomes less hectic, odds seem slim 
for price stability. But if the op- 
portunity arises, strong segments 
within the industry will pressure to 
hold the line. They’re sensitive to 


customer criticism of price instabil- 
ity in relation to competing metals. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 
Price Last Previous Feb. Jan. Mar., 1958 

Mar. 18 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
Copper 31.50-34.00 Mar. 16, 1959  31.50-32.00 30.159 29.212 24.163 
Tea de eeteisiers 11.30 Mar. 5, 1959 10.80 11.368 12.415 12.800 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
Dithe 2¥. lester 103.375 Mar. 18, 1959 103.50 102.364 99.409 93.425 
ZINC eae 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.409 11.500 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


STEEL 


on 


| means you can get ALL 3 TEMPERS in 
BRISTOL Extruded Heading wire. , “a, 


: 


RECESSING 
ALL-PURPOSE, TEMPER, 


suitable for difficult satisfies the 
SCREW 


extruded rivets, any TEMPER requirements when 
: 
general heading. é _ drilling, recessing 


specially processed 
are specified. 
for struck, slotted 
and 
roll threaded 


screws. 


Bristol offers three special tempers in cold heading wire and all of 
these tempers possess uniform flow characteristics. 


What’s more, you can get them in any of these five alloys: 87-13 .. . 90-10 
. 85-15... 70-30...65-35...as well as in nickel silver and silicon bronze. 


What are your requirements? 


Just call LUdlow 2-3161. The BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Since 1850, makers of Brass strip, rod and wire in Bristol, Connecticut 
Bristol Brass has offices and warehouses in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syracuse 


AND FOR BRASS FORGINGS, TOO... ACCURATE BRASS CORP. (SUBSIDIARY OF THE BRISTOL BRASS CORP.), BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point, 


Beryllium Oopper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per Ib for 500-lb keg; 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per Ib un- 
der 100 Ib. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 34.00; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
@.20. 

Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
Ib, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 100-500 Ib, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.0.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $221- 
224 per 76 Ib flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.0.b, Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘“XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F” nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom, 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sodium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; 1.c.1., 20.00; 
brick, c.1., 21.00; I.¢.1., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 103.375. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.00; brass _ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per Ib. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 18.50; No. 2, 14.00; No. 5, 13.73 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per Ib; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per Ib. 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 32.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 43.25; No. 245, 37.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 36.50; No. 1 yellow 
No. 405, 26.50; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
29.75. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIOM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
36.855; 1.c.l., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 37.42; lLe.l., 38.17. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; not-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


ZINO 


(Prices per Ib, c.1., f.0.b, mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 

ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 

Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 

C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 

$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


*“*A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Bheets; iCcR. ayeie cieeie 126 106 128 
Strip Cul ames niierne 124 108 138 
Plate se i Een wenctaietonorens 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circle: Thickness 0.250-3_ in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
5050-F ............ 43.50 48.30 
ell oe ening onto 44.50 50.20 
BOS 2a Mere wisto scone sieloke 45.10 50.90 
C1 es 0; 45.60 51.70 
Zhi ry eee es oeanigado 0 49.30 56.10 
(htt GX Sabon oaacc 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.) or ——Round——- ——Hexagonal— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
0.125 76.90 73.90 proves Bag: 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.126 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 Sew LOGE 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 See Ona 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.80 56.20 
2.126 53.50 52.10 See oferaea 
2.250 53.50 52.10 eisisaeeey OO Tae 
2.375 53.50 52.10 Abo slate 
2.500 53.50 52.10 Sos, = 56220 
2.625 poop 50.40 iets eae 
2.750 51.90 50.40 mC 56.20 
2.875 Goad 50.40 meyers came 
3.000 51.90 50.40 soos 66520 
3.125 ~... 50.40 washes BGG 
3.250 eee. 50.40 Ou OF. 
3.375 50.40 


*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 
lengths, diam, 6.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85, 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Factor 6063-75 - 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Thickness Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
Range Flat Coiled in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 69.00; Senbece Eae Lh es Pere on 

4 = grades, .03 in., 30; . in., -80; 

oanelo se FAR IED rods eee 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
0.126-0.103 else te ae 39.20-39.80 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
0.077-0.068 44°36-52:90) Je .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-30 
0°07720:061) | = mecca 39.50-40.70 in., 73.00. 
0.068-0.061 4430252520; ss chaise epeyetens Extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 

0.015-0.014 49.60 hae eae NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.014-0.012 50.80 : 

0.012-0.011 51.00 46.70 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York in ton lots.) _ 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 26.50-27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and _ wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 24.50-25.00; light copper, 22.50-23.00; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 21.00-21.50; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 31.50c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod _ Clean, 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

GOppersescprncouae ake ele . 955.63b 52.86c 65 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.750 

Yellow Brass ...... wee 48.24 32.7384 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.750 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.500 

Red Brass, 85% ........ 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.500 

Com. Bronze, 90% ...... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.375 

Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 Ryareee 19.125 18.875 18.375 

Muntz Metal ........... 50.85 46.16 Wanye cathe 19.375 19.125 18.625 

Naval Brass <0 sciccas cele 52.80 46.61 58.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 18.375 

Silicon Bronze .......... 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.000 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 63.82 66.15 66.15 oieiste 25.500 25.250 12.625 

PROS! Bronze’ Wi... ess eile OOS 75.84 75.84 77.02 28.625 28.375 25.750 


a. Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. ce. Cold-drawn. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 
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} pings, 
| heavy yellow brass, 15.25-15.75; new brass rod 


ends, 14.75-15.25; auto radiators, unsweated, 
) 16.50-17.00; cocks and faucets, 17.00-17.50; 
y brass pipe, 17.00-17.50. 


| Lead: Heavy, 7.50-7.75; battery plates, 3.25- 
| 3.50; linotype and stereotype, 8.75-9.25; elec- 


| 32.00. “ 


/ ends, 


_ 10.50; clean borings and turnings, 6.50-7.00; 


) gated high copper clips, 15.75-16.25; mixed low 
| copper clips, 


| regated high copper clips, 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 


position turnings, 20.00-20.50; new brass clip- 
17.00-17.50; light brass, 14.25-14.75; 


trotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed babbitt, 8.75-9.25. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old _ sheets, 
26.00-28.00; turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 
52.00-54.00. 

Zine: Old zinc, 3.25-3.50; new diecast scrap, 
3.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and _ sheets, 


10.00- 


segregated low copper clips, 13.25-13.75; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.25-13.75; mixed low 
copper clips, 12.25-12.75; mixed high copper 
clips, 11.25-11.75. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.75- 
12.25; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 16.75-17.25; segre- 


16.00-16.50; mixed high copper 
15.25-15.75. . 

(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
11.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
13.00-13.50; mixed 
low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
per clips, 12.50-13.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


clips, 


heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; 
scrap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 29.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
27.75; light copper, 25.50; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 27.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 29.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
27.75; light copper, 25.50; No. 1 composition 
borings, 22.50; No. 1 composition solids, 23.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 17.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 16.50; radiators, 18.50. 


light 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 


quantities) 
ANODES 
Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 


Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 42.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 45.00, 5000-10,000 1b quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 122.50; 200- 
499 lb, 121.00; 500-999 lb, 120.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 120.00, 

Zine: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Oadmium Oxide: $1.45 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 1b, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 
Ib or more, 29.50. 

Copper Oyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 

Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.30; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.30; 6000-11,900 Ib, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23,000 lb or more, 12.30. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 lb, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 
38.06; 10,000 Ib or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 Ib, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sedium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80; 
400-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 80.60; 100- 
600 Ib, 71.20; 700-1900 lb, 68.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
66.60; 10,000 Ib or more, 65.20. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 156.20; 
100 lb, 151.40; 400 1b, 148.90; 800-19,900 Ib, 
108.00; 20,000 Ib or more, 102.00. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 141.30; 
50 lb, 111.30; 100-1900 lb, 109.30; 2000 lb or 
more, 107.30. 
Zinc Cyanide: 
57.00, 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 


March 23, 1959 


Midwest chemical company seeks an engineer with produc- 
tion experience as representative for New York-New Jersey 
He shall contact potential customers and make mar- 
keting research in protective coatings. 
ready have a large following throughout the United States. 
The position will have a good future for the right man. Col- 
lege degree preferred, however, not necessary. Please reply 
by stating your age, experience, and salary requested. 


area. 


Address Box 745, STEEL 


Penton Bldg. 


Capacity 
150 Tons (2-75 T. Trolleys) 
20 Tons (2-10 T. Trolleys) 

2-20 Tons (2-10 T. Trolleys) 
10 Tons 


P. O. Box 3981 
Phone 


WANTED 
SALES ENGINEER 


MODERN OVERHEAD CRANES 


CAN BE INSPECTED IN OPERATION 
In Schenectady, N. Y. 


Name Span Lift 
Shepard Niles 100’ 39 
Shepard Niles 98’ 10” Dy fe 
N. B. P. AY io" 25’ 6” 
Shaw 85’ 224 


All Cranes 230 Volts DC — All Late Model Cranes 
ATTRACTIVELY PRICED FOR QUICK REMOVAL 


HERMAN H. SCHWARTZ (CO. 


Wire 
Att: Mr. Shaw—LOcust 2-3215 


These coatings al- 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Rochester 10, N. Y. 
Write 


METALLIZING WIRES 


all ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Rigidly Specified for 


Metal Spraying 


SpraRod_ CORPORATION 


2795-T East 83rd St. * Cleveland, Ohio* LOngacre 1-7168 


HELP WANTED 
Superintendent to take direct charge of all 
production equipment in cold roll strip 
steel mill. Excellent salary. References 
should include all possible previous job 
superiors. 

Apply to: H. B. Hinman, Jr. 
ROME STRIP STEEL CO., INC. 
530 Henry Street Rome, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


Ceramic Engineer—Research and Development 
work in refractories industry; 5-10 years experi- 
ence in refractoriegy manufacturing and/or re- 
search or similar refractories experience in steel 
industry. Previous supervisory experience de- 
sirable. Send resume to Box 743, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WANTED—GRADUATE METALLURGIST, ex- 
perienced in steel industry. Reply Box 747, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Positions Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 20 years experience 
plant layout, design, project planning, specifica- 
tions, and estimating. Desires heavier responsi- 
bilities at plant level. Midwest or far west. 
Subscribes to policy of full cooperation with 
operating people. Appropriate principal responses 
acknowledged. Reply Box 744, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MOTORS e GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


! NEW «+ REBUILT 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
CALL COLLECT GL 3-6783 
P.O. BOX 51 © ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 


EB 


%, 


—FOR SALE— 


1—350 KW GE Motor Generator 
Set complete with 1-350 KW, 960 
cycle, 800 V unity power factor in- 
ductor alternator. 500 H.P., 4000/ 
2300 V, 3 P, 60 C, Squirrel Cage 
induction drive motor with extra 
leads for dual voltage. I. C.—2609 
high frequency generator control 
panel 350 KW, 960 C, 800 V. NEW 
—mnever in use. In original boxes. 
Subject to prior sale. 


Reply Box No. 746, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOR CLASSIFIED RATES 


And Further information write 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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made better 


to bring out the Best 
in Your Products 
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Constant quality and metallurgical control throughout every step in the 
processing of Wyckoff Cold Finished Steels is your assurance of: 


¢ Ultimate Machinability—in any type of screw machine or lathe 

¢ High Production Rates—of closely dimensioned, accurate parts 

e Longer Tool Life—requiring fewer tool grinds; minimum down time 
¢ Superior Surface Finish—insuring close control of finished part 

¢ Physical Properties—to meet your specifications 


Let our metallurgists work with you in selecting 
the best analyses for your specific requirements. 
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YCKOFF STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES : 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


\SIS IN 
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Works: 
Ambridge, Pa., Chicago, Ill, Newark, N.J., Putnam, Conn. 


WYCKOFF STEEL PRODUCTS ° Carbon, Alloy 
and Leaded Steels * Turned and Polished 
Shafting ¢ Turned and Ground Shafting 
¢ Large Squares ¢ Wide Flats up to 
12%,” x24" and 14” x 14” « All types of 
Furnace Treated Steels including Carbon 
Corrected Steels 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 165 


Merchant pig iron sales so far 
this quarter-are running ahead of 
those in the like period a year ago, 
but they show only a slight im- 
provement over fourth quarter vol- 
ume. 

Blast furnace operators in the 
Philadelphia district note some pick- 
up from the gray iron field but are 
concerned primarily with the in- 
creased dumping of foreign iron. 
Previously, only the bigger users 
in the area were in the market 
for foreign iron. Now, two New 
York concerns are stockpiling for- 
eign iron in Philadelphia and are 
selling in small quantities to any- 
one who wants it. Domestic iron 
is being undersold an average of 
$10 a ton. 

One producer says: “It’s hard 
to say how bad we've been hurt, 
but a good estimate would be that 
foreign iron is getting 25 per cent 
of the local market for pig iron.” 
He adds that it’s going to get worse. 
The big complaint of local pro- 
ducers is that the iron is being 
dumped. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 166 


Production of coke in January to- 
taled 5,613,162 net tons, reports the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Of the to- | 
tal, 5,531,107 tons were oven coke, 
and 82,055 tons, beehive. In the 
preceding month output was 5,507,- 
645 tons (5,430,841 oven and 76,- 
804 beehive), while in January, 
1958, the total was 4,762,237 tons 
(4,714,610 oven and 47,627 bee- 
hive). 

Stocks of oven coke held by pro- | 
ducers at the end of January 
amounted to 3,792,362 net tons, — 
equal to 21.3 days’ production. At 
the end of December, the total was | 
3,814,578 tons, equal to 21.8 days’ — 
output, and at the end of January, | 
1958, the total was 3,299,838 tons, | 
or 21.7 days’ production. | 

Foundry coke sellers anticipate | 
steady demand from the casting | 
shops, which are operating at bet- 
ter levels than they were some time | 
ago. The steel companies are con- | 
suming furnace coke actively. Blast | 
furnace operations are estimated to | 
be over 80 per cent of capacity. Re- 
sult: Coke oven operations are the 
best in months. 


STEEL 


